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THE BOERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


R. GLADSTONE’S answer to an address from a 
body of loyal English and Dutch inhabitants of the 
Transvaal exhibits his habitual faculty of imagining facts 
which may happen to support his opinions or his policy. 
The ease with which he deceives himself diminishes the 
confidence which would otherwise be placed in his argu- 
ments and in the statements on which they are founded. 
It may be assumed that Mr. Guapstove really supposes 
the rebellion in the Transvaal to have been connected 
with the rejection by the Cape Parliament of the scheme 
of Federation. Less fanciful reasoners will remember that 
the Boers never desired Federation, and that they had no 
motive for taking an interest in the party squabbles at the 
Cape. The decisive vote of the Assembly was given 
some months before the outbreak of the insurrection, and 
it was never urged asa grievance or anexcuse. Still more 
characteristic is Mr. GLapsTone’s suggestion that the re- 
storation of the independence of the Transvaal only fulfils 
the promise that the inhabitants should be allowed to 
manage their own local affairs. Shortly before the begin- 
ning of hostilities he had formally declared that the QuEEN 
could not be advised to relinquish her sovereignty. After 
three defeats of English troops, he suddenly invented 
the relation of suzerainty, with the avowed purpose of 
claiming some indefinite dignity of which it can only be 
said that it is less than sovereignty. An Englishman who 
may have invested money in trade or in land with the 
assurance that the QumEN should still be his sovereign, is 
greatly wronged by being not only made a citizen of an 
alien Republic, but by probably being subjected to per- 
manent disabilities, if not to the loss of his property. As 
long as the Transvaal continued to be English territory, 
the Dutch would not have been allowed to disfranchise or 
to maltreat colonists of English descent. The Govern- 
ment has never explained what it was fighting for down 
to the time of the capitulation. According to Mr. Guap- 
STONE, its object seems to have had something to do with 
the abortive project of Confederation, and also to establish 
a form of government which, as he strangely asserts, is in- 
distinguishable from complete independence. Settlers in 
South Africa are probably more puzzled than observant Eng- 
lish politicians by Mr. GLapsTONE’s peculiar mode of reason- 
ing. His intellectual constitution has produced an inveterate 
habit of first building up practical conclusions, and then, 
as it were, underpinning them by materials independently 
collected. His apologetic explanations are generally remote 
from his original motives. When he determined on a 
policy of surrender his action was probably explained by 
a morbid horror of resort to force. The theory that indepen- 
dence is the same thing with the control of local affairs is 
almost certainly an afterthought. It may be hoped that 
there is no foundation for the rumour.of the transfer of 
Mr. Courtnzy to the Colonial Office. Althongh his 
abilities entitled him to office, his appointment to the 
Colonial Office would at this moment be in the highest 
degree offensive and improper. 

If the negotiations result in a peaceable settlement, it 
will no longer be useful to recur to the patched-up peace 
or truce which was to be settled both in principle and in 
detail by the Commission. In the meantime it is proper 
to remark on the impediments to a just compromise which 
were created by the hasty decision of the Government. The 
possibility that the Roer leaders might agree to conditions 


which would not be performed by their constituents was 


left out of the calculation. The restoration of the guns 


taken at Potchefstrom and the punishment of the per- 
petrators of two or three murders were promised by the 
representatives of the insurgents, but neither under- 
taking has been fulfilled. It seems that Sir Evetyn 
Woop vainly insists on material proof both of the good 
faith of the Boer delegates and of their representative 
character. The restoration of the guns may perhaps 
be a mere form, but it would serve as a pledge of ad- 
herence to more important stipulations. The reservation 
to the English Government of a portion of the territory 
formerly claimed by the Transvaal is more unpalat- 
able to the Boers than the restitution of the guns 
which had been improperly acquired. According to one 
account, the negotiators have, with much simplicity, 
declared that they only agreed to the sacrifice in the 
belief that it would never be exacted. It has been fairly 
remarked that the Boers have little opportunity of 
making their opinions or purposes known. It is possible 
that they may in some instances have been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented; but the accounts of news- 
paper Correspondents have been, for the most part, appa- 
rently dispassionate and fair. It is also probable that 
some of the Boer leaders have communicated with their 
many and zealous friends in England. Nevertheless, they 
are entitled to the benefit of a doubt whether their conduct’ 
has been obstinate or unreasonable. If Sir Eyetyn Woop’s 
urgent advice had been followed by the Government, a 
—— settlement would have been more easily accom- 
plished. 

Whatever may be thought of the past policy of the 
Government, it would now be a great misfortune that the 
negotiation should fail. It is desirable to be firm on such: 
points as securing the rights of English residents, and the 
definite abandonment of any claim to maintain relations 
with foreign Governments. On the other hand, it is: 
doubtful whether it is for the interest of the ount 
power to demand large powers for the Resident. It would 
naturally be his duty to protect his own countrymen if 
they were subjected to oppression; bat it would be: 
difficult to enforce a protectorate of the natives except. 
by incessant interference with domestic policy. It is 
possible that the conduct of the Boers may have been un- 
fairly judged. Bishop CoLenso, who has always been an. 
advocate of native interests, has come forward to vindicate 
the character of the Boers, though rather by inference 
than with a minute knowledge of facts. He argues that 
a vast body of natives would not have remained in the 
Transvaal if they had been habitually ill-treated, inasmuch 
as they might have at once obtained relief, if it was. 
required, by migrating into the neighbouring province 
of Natal. 1f the Bisnop’s reasoning is not conclusive, his 
Opinion is entitled to consideration, though it must be 
remembered that he has seldom agreed in the political 
views of the representatives of the English Government 
in South Africa. The chief objection to the assump- 
tion of any kind of protectorate is that it would, 
if it were actively administered, lead to frequent dis- 
putes and collisions. To a certain extent similar diffi- 
culties may be expected to arise if the tribes on the 
eastern frontier of the Transvaal are formally declared to 
be independent. Their rights must hereafter be vindi- 
cated if they are ratified by any convention or under- 
standing; and yet an alliance with Zulus or Swazis 
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against the Dutch Republic will be in a high degree in- 
vidious and embarrassing. ‘The evil effects of the un- 
fortunate Zulu war are felt in the course of the present 
negotiations, as in every political transaction which has 
occurred since the peace. It is plausibly contended that 
the disarmament of the conquered Zulus, and their dis- 
tribution into petty clans, imposes on the English Go- 
_vernment an obligation to defend them against the possible 
encroachments of the Boers. It will probably be judicious 
to defer the consideration of their claims until the case 
arises in practice. 

If any section of politicians in England still feels an 
interest in the welfare of the Boers, they may congratu- 
late their friends on the great and unqualified advantage 
which they have derived from the annexation and its con- 
sequences. They were saved from more than one collision 
with native enemies which might probably have been dis- 
astrous; and the virtual revocation in their favour of 
the territorial award relieved them from the necessity of 
making a painful sacrifice. When Crrewayo, their most 
formidable enemy, was supposed to resist the apparent in- 
justice, he was punished for his assumed discontent, by the 
invasion and conquest of his dominions. The Boers have 
from that time no longer had any Zulu enemy to watch; 
and soon afterwards the less powerful chief, who had de- 
feated them immediately before the annexation, was re- 
duced by the English forces to submission. Foreign 
sympathizers, if not the Boers themselves, ought to appre- 
ciate the domestic improvements which have been effected 
in two or three years by aregular and civilized government. 
The revenue has been largely increased; useful public 
works have been commenced; and, for the first time since 
the original settlement of the country, justice has been re- 
gularly administered. It is probable that the advance of 
civilization will be discontinued; but perhaps some traces 
of an orderly system of government may remain. The 
Boers are, perhaps, more likely to congratulate themselves 
on the interest which their cause excited among English 
philanthropists and Continental busybodies. For the 
first time the existence of their country was recognized in 
Holland and in Germany, and they suddenly became the 
favourites of all the numerous foreigners who entertain for 
any reason ill-will to England. The Boers have also had 
the opportunity of inflicting humiliating defeats on 
English troops, and of forcing or inducing the Govern- 
ment to surrender the claims which had immediately 
before been asserted in the plainest language. Their in- 
voluntary benefactors can scarcely hope for gratitude ; but 
the consciousness of unmixed success ought to qualify the 
ill-will which may probably be cherished. 


THE LAND BILL. 


= facility with which the House of Commons granted 
- to Mr. Giapsrone the almost unprecedented privileges 
which he requested on Tuesday seems to have, for the 
moment, shaken the confidence even of his blindest sup- 
porters in the belief which they have hitherto affected as 
to a factious and malignant obstruction on the part of the 
Conservative Opposition. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s de- 
mand for at least a verbal pledge that the Government 
would not misuse their opportunities was accepted by all 
parties and almost by all persons as just and reasonable, 
and it was recognized as such by Mr. GiapstonE himself, 
though, as usual, his assurance was couched in terms sus- 
ceptible of more interpretations than one. One of the 
Government organs has reproachfully referred to the base- 
ness of doubting the intentions of a Minister so scrupulous 
as the present Premier. The answer is obvious. No one 
in his senses considers Mr. GLADSTONE unscrupulous; no 
one in his senses ignores the extraordinary fertility 
of interpretation and expedient which enables him to 
pot own words exactly as it may be most con- 
venient to him. Every one, for instance, after the com- 
promises which were brought about by Mr. Heneacn’s 
amendment, supposed that the Irish landlord was to 
have a right of access in the first instance to the Court. 
Mr. Giapsrone’s recognition of that right, it now appears, 
presupposed the fact of the landlord having previously 
attempted to raise the rent on a recalcitrant tenant, 
The instance is not one of the first importance, perhaps, 
but it illustrates not unaptly the difference between the 
exegesis of Mr. GLApsToNE himself as applied to his words 
and the exegesis of impartial as well as partial outsiders. 


A more remarkable occurrence was the Premirr’s startling 
relapse on Thursday from the conciliatory position which 
may have been suggested by the division on Mr. Heneacr’s 
amendment. However this may be, the facilities which 
the Government sought were, as has been said, granted 
to it with hardly any hesitation. The woes of private 
members in consequence of this complaisance have been 
more than sufficiently bewailed. Actually, counts out on 
Tuesday and Friday night have been the rule, except 
when, as on Friday week, it suited the purpose of the 
Government to make the private member a stalking. 
horse for their own ends. The postponement of the 
Transvaal debate is so obviously to the advantage of the 
Ministry that they cannot be blamed for utilizing the 
presumed necessity of the Land Bill to lengthen it 
at their pleasure. A question has been raised which 
is at once natural and innocent (two words which in 
different forms of dialectic English have an identical con- 
notation) as to the reasons which induce Parliament to 
| put itself to these extraordinary pains in order to secure 
the passing of a measure which, if members voted un- 
'trammelled, would probably have been rejected on the 
'second reading by an immense majority. The Circular 
(now in print and undeniable) of the National Liberal 
Federation explains part of the difficulty ; the patriotism 
and statesmanship which still distinguish some members 
of the Parliament of Great Britain explain the rest. The 
fear of the “ Hundreds,” and possibly some lingering 
remnants of the intoxication of the General Election, 
assure Mr. GLapsToneE of a certain majority from among 
his own followers. The knowledge of the state of things 
which his misgovernment has brought about in Ireland 
prevents his opponents from opposing the measure as 
obstinately as they might otherwise be inclined to do. 


Although the critical Clause 7 has now been reached, 
the comparatively conciliatory attitude which the Govern- 
ment adopted after their warning of Thursday week has 
been fairly maintained. The limitation of Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s concession as to the right of the landlord to approach 
the Court is much to be regretted, because it resuscitates 
one of the most objectionable features of the Bill—the 
odium thrown by it on the landlord who wishes to let his 
land at a fair rent, but not more or Jess than a fair rent, 
while he is unwilling to injure his family by permanently 
diminishing the value of the property. The struggle be- 
tween Mr. SmirH and the Ministry on the proportion of 
compensation to rent was decided as far as the principle 
went in favour of the Opposition, though on points of 
detail the Government enjoyed and availed themselves of 
the advantages of their majority. The upholding, how- 
ever, of the provisions of existing leases is a favourable 
sign, and may be thought to augur fairly of the intentions 
of the Government as to a very momentous question—the 
question of arrears. Some of the changes which were 
effected in the Bill during the earlier part of the week 
were for the most part improvements, though not 
many of them were of great importance. The oppo- 
sition which the Government made to proposals whereby 
the landlords might have been enabled to benefit farm- 
labourers without exposing themselyes to a heavy 
mulct was not so unreasonable as it may have seemed. 
The present agitation has not busied itself with the 
labourers, and in their grievances a valuable focus of 
future disturbance may perhaps be foreseen. Besides, the 
whole tendency of the present legislation is to dissociate 
the landlord from any interest in a fellow-feeling with the 
dwellers on his estate. It appears to be thought by the 
Government or their advisers that the best thing that can 
be done for Ireland is to convert the present landlords 
into absentee holders of a moderate rent-charge, the pay- 
ment of which will excite no more unpleasant feelings 
than the payment of a ground-rent by a householder who 
enjoys a long lease excites at present. Improvements on 
the part of the landlord, interest in the labourers, gratui- 
tous lowering or abatement of rents, and other features of 
“English management” are therefore distinctly to be 
deprecated, and any provisions which have them in view 
are consistently opposed. The probable effect of this 
policy on the future of Ireland is not doubtful to ex- 
perienced and dispassionate observers; but the logical 
and consistent upholding of it cannot be justly made a 
ground of complaint against those who have committed 
themselves thereto. 

This policy which, though persistently enough pursued 
by the Ministry, has never been openly announced or ex- 
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lained by them, is enunciated almost without any disguise 
y some of their supporters. The theory of an ancient 
partnership between landlord and tenant in Ireland, un- 
supported as it is by the slightest historical evidence, and 
directly as it is contradicted by an unbroken catena of 
evidence of the legal kind, finds much favour with some 
advocates whose ignorance may possibly excuse their 
audacity. Mr. Giapstoxe contents himself for the most 
part with the safer but equally useful hypothesis of a right 
in the holding, created intentionally or unintentionally by 
the Act of 1870. But both these theories and some others 
reduce themselves in the long run, and have sometimes 
been explicitly reduced by courageous reasoners, to the 
simple proposition that the landlord is the sleeping, the 
tenant the active, partner in an ordinary business 
concern, the profits of which, for some reason not given, 
ought to be: assigned at intervals between the socié- 
taires by a publicly instituted tribunal. This idea 
finds a stammering and imperfect expression in the Land 
Bill itself; but it is openly enunciated in one form or 
another by all defenders of that measure. The thought 
is not unnaturally suggested that some simpler means, 
similar to those now in use in the matter of tithe, might 
accomplish the end. But this suggestion ignores the fact 
that the object thus nakedly stated might not commend 
itself even to a Parliament sufficiently subservient not to 
resent the dictation of the busybodies of Birmingham. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, though public attention 
has naturally been concentrated on the confiscatory portion 
of the Land Bill, it has other portions which are of far 
greater, if of equally debatable, moment to the fature of 
ireland. The creation by State interference of a peasant 
proprietary, the reclamation of waste lands, the carrying 
out of great engineering works, the promotion of emigra- 
tion, and the distribution of the people to new centres are 
proceedings very questionable in the eyes of some English 
critics, but questionable in a way entirely different from 
the questionableness of the earlier clauses. They may bo 
unwise ; they cannot be said to be unjust. They may be 
impracticable or doomed to failure; they cannot be said 
to be demonstratively certain, if successful in their working, 
to be productive of harm and not good to the country. It 
has been evident all along that the Government attach 
much less importance to these clauses than to the clauses 
crippling and mulcting the landlords in respect of the 
rights which in many cases Parliament has induced them 
to purchase within the present generation. But they are 
ostensibly pledged to the whole Bill, and it would be 
somewhat unfortunate if advantage were not taken of the 
pledge such as it is. 


THE IRISH IN AMERICA, 


fi is not known whether any formal remonstrances have 
been addressed to the American Government on the 
subject of the Fenian plots and outrages which are organ- 
ized without interference in the States. It will, perhaps, 
not be judicious, by urging demands which cannot be 
enforced, to furnish Mr. Briarne with opportunities of 
courting popularity. The American papers generally 
anticipated the answer, if not the question, by contemptuous 
statements that their Government would not undertake to 
do the work of the English police. The case of the Alabama 
is perhaps not forgotten, but it is regarded only as a one- 
sided precedent. A claim of some hundreds of millions was 
advanced against the English Government for not doing 
the work of the American police; and ultimately a penalty 
amounting to double the proved amount of damage was 
exacted by means of the Geneva arbitration. 1t was 
rightly contended, on behalf of the United States, that no 
Government can excuse dereliction of an international duty 
by any defect in its own municipal law ; but in this respect 
also there are two weights and measures, varying with the 
real or supposed pugnacity of the litigants. It can scarcely 
be lawful in any civilized country to organize assassina- 
tion or arson to be practised in foreign territory, When 
it was found many years ago in England that there was 
doubt as to the efficiency of the existing law, the statute 
under which the German criminal Most has recently been 
convicted was to correct the omission. A public 
subscription for the promotion of civil war or of criminal 
violence would not be tolerated in England. The so- 
called “skirmishing fund” is collected in the Atlantic 
cities without any attempt at interference on the part of 


the authorities. It is not denied that the subscriptions 
are in part applied to incendiary enterprises such as the 
attempts to blow up the Mansion House and the Liverpool 
Town Hall. Itis more doubtful whether the mendacious 
ruffian who lately claimed for his accomplices the merit of 
the Doterel explosion on that occasion deviated into truth. 
The bulk of the fund probably passes into the hands of the 
Land League, which derives almost all its resources from 
the United States. General Grant does himself some 
credit by deprecating the wanton and brutal outrages of 
which the Fenian ringleaders boast. The American 
Government will probably share his opinion that it 
cannot interfere except on legal proof of complicity in 
some definite crime. 

A reason for not too strongly resenting tolerance of 
criminal agitation may be found in the habitual indifference 
to violent language which is a respectable characteristic of 
the American people. It is only when declamation results 
in disorder that demagogues are forcibly reduced to 
silence. The outrages of the Fenian conspirators are 
perpetrated at a distance from the places in which they 
deliver inflammatory harangues. It may be added that 
respectable Americans neither frequent Fenian meetings 
nor read the papers which are circulated among the Irish 
rabble. It is not without surprise that they learn from 
English reports the atrocious schemes which are devised 
by the conspirators who live in their midst. The perver- 
sity and folly of the Fenian enterprises probably diminish 
the feeling of indignation which they might otherwise 
excite. Attempts to destroy a few public buildings, with 
the incidental slaughter of casual passengers or bystanders, 
seem to have no political tendency. The Mapehanter 
murder and the Clerkenwell explosion were undertaken 
for the definite object of releasing criminals; but there 
were no Fenian prisoners in the Mansion House or the 
Liverpool Town Hall. It is not advantageous to Irish- 
men living in England that they should be associated in 
public estimation with incendiaries and assassins; but 
Americans are mistaken if they assume that extreme 
folly is incompatible with serious mischief. The irritation 
which is caused in England by the impunity accorded to 
the ringleaders ought to be known and understood. Not 
many years have passed since the Fenian conspiracy was 
officially encouraged by ‘Tederal authorities. A Fenian 
invasion of Canadian territory in General Grant’s time 
was neither prevented nor punished; and on one scan- 
dalous occasion the ostensible managers of the organization 
were formally received and welcomed by the House of 
Representatives. The disregard of decorum and good 
feeling is now much less conspicuous. The remaining in- 
dulgence which is shown to the conspiracy may probably 
be explained by the expediency of not alienating Irish 
votes at elections. 

The intended visit of Mr. Parnett and other Land 
League agitators to the United States will excite a certain 
amount of curiosity. If they hold exclusive intercourse 
with their Irish allies, including O'Donovan Rossa and the 
other Fenian leaders, they may perhaps collect consider- 
able sums of money ; bat their proceedings will be devoid 
of political interest. It remains to be seen whether any 
section of American politicians will profess sympathy with 
the faction which seeks the disruption of the United 
Kingdom. If it were possible to require any kind of con- 
sistency from political parties or communities, Americans 
of all denominations are bound to sympathize with those 
who are resolved to maintain national integrity and unity. 
The civil war of twenty years ago was conducted to a 
successful issue by the Northern Americans on the prin- 
ciple that neither positive laws nor local aspirations should 
be allowed ‘to prevail against the principle of the indivisi- 
bility of the Republic. The separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain would be more ruinous than the permanent 
establishment of the Southern Confederacy. That the 
enemies of England should openly solicit and occasionally 
receive foreign aid is not a little offensive. There seems 
to be a certain reaction in American opinion against the 
Irish demagogues, and they will be embarrassed by the 
necessity of using violent language to suit the taste of 
their own special partisans. Scrapulous advocates of the 
supposed interests of Irish tenant-farmers will not venture 
to disavow the doctrine that private war is to be waged 
with England by means of “ the resources of modern 
“science,” which is another name for dynamite and 
infernal machines. 

It is sometimes difficult to avoid a shock to the suscepti- 
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bility of American patriotism in criticizing the working of 
institutions which are perhaps not thoroughly intelligible 
to foreigners. The feud between the Presipent and tho 
late leaders of the Republican party in the Senate seems 
slightly ludicrous to those who perhaps imperfectly appre- 
ciate the sound political condition which it indirectly 
denotes. No great country could afford to indulge in 
disputes so apparently trivial, if it were exposed to a risk 
of grave political distarbance. When Americans consider 
any issue to be of vital importance, they are neither timid 
nor weakly scrupulous in correcting what may be amiss. 
Neither the Union ror any separate State within its 
borders would have tolerated, in deference to cant and 
prejudice, the disorder which has prevailed in Ireland 
during the last year. If one form of coercion had 

roved insufficient, more stringent remedies would 

ave been applied, and murder and outrage would at 
all hazards have been repressed. Not many months have 
passed since a kind of Land League, which had been 
established by gangs of lrish miners in a county of the 
State of Pennsylvania, was effectually dissolved by the pro- 
cess of trying and hanging twenty or thirty of the ring- 
leaders. Pwo or three years ago a more formidable or- 
ganization in the same State was reduced to obedience by 
the employment of a sufficient armed force. At the same 
time, there is no country in which verbal sedition enjoys 
more complete immunity. The languago of the priests 
and lay agitators who condact the Land League in 
Ireland might be safely reproduced in any part of the 
United States; but, when it was found that denunciations 
on the platform were habitually followed by acts of vio- 
lence, the promoters of outrage, as well as their instru- 
ments, would be promptly punished. It appears that the 
Fenians in America have lately deprecated attacks on 
English authority in Ireland, on the ground that they 
would be met by forcible repression. They profess to 
incline rather to explosions and other employments of 
modern scientific discoveries-in England; but such out- 
rages, if they are often repeated, are not likely to promote 
Irish interests. The immigrants who profess unqualified 
hostility to the country in which they earn their liveli- 
hood are already not universally popular with their 
English fellow-workmen. If they openly profess sym- 
pathy with the destruction of English life and property, 
they may perbaps find that the consequences are not 
advantageous to themselves. It is probable that future 
elections in large towns will disabuse Liberal candidates 
of the belief that it is for their interest to court the Irish 
portion of constituencies by affectation of partial com- 

licity with the Home Rule Association or the Land 


ARMY REORGANIZATION. 


YW bas three points to which Colonel Stantey confined his 
criticism of Mr. Cuitpers’s Army Reorganization 
Scheme are the ge in which the non-military public is 
chiefly interested. A measure of this kind necessarily in- 
volves a certain amount of change in the status of various 
classes of officers, and the army is well enough represented 
in the House of Commons to ensure the claims of each of 
these classes full, if not satisfactory, consideration. They 
do not, however, evoke any emotion outside the army 
beyond a general desire that individuals shall be properly 
compensated for any disadvantage inflicted on them for 
public ends. What civilians want is simply adequate pro- 
tection against external dangers, and an adequate return 
for the money spent in obtaining this protection. So far 
as the army is concerned, this adequate protection means 
the possession of enough good soldiers to defend an 
immense frontier, and to make an effective attack in those 
occasional cases when attack is really the best or even the 
only means of defence. Buta commercial people may be 
forgiven for wanting something more than this. They 
want to be assured not only that they have as good an 
army as they need have, but also that it does not cost 
them more than it need cost. It cannot be said that on 
either of these points the public feel or ought to feel very 
confident. The possible demands upon the army are easily 
reckoned up, but in the calculation how they are to be 
met, a great deal has to be left to chance. We know that 
from time to time a sudden call is made upon us in India 
or South Africa, and that by immense and costly efforts 
we contrive more or less imperfectly to make answer 


to it. Happily these calls have never coincided with 
any similar summons in Europe, but it is impos. 
sible to contemplate the contingency of their doing so 
without grave misgiving. At present neither of the main 
objects for which the English army exists is completely 
attained. We have neither a very small but very good 
army, nor a moderately good but very largé army. If 
20,000 picked soldiers could be sent at a moment’s notice 
to any part of the world, it would count for something. 
If 200,000 moderately trained soldiers could be gathered 
round the colours within a short interval from the day 
when war was declared, it would at least ensure safety 
against sudden surprise. A long service system is the na- 
tural way to give us the former advantage, a short service 
system might be made to give us the latter; and, con- 
sidering how much may depend upon our having both, it 
seems obvious that the two systems ought to be maintained 
side by side. Instead of this, we have hitherto tried them 
one after another, and now we are going to try them in 
combination. The French and German war startled us 
out of long service; Zula and the Afghan wars startled us 
out of short service. The one showed that, if we should 
ever be engaged in a European war, the drain upon the 
army would be far greater than could be borne without a 

roper reserve ; the others showed that the conditions of 
ndian and African warfare could not be satisfied except 
by a permanent supply of thoroughly seasoned troops. We 
are now going to make the term of service with the colours 
a little longer than it has been under short service, while 
leaving it a good deal shorter than it was under long 
service. Where is the guarantee that under this combin- 
ation either of the ends the military authorities are sup- 
posed to have in view will be secured? The probability 
we fear is that the years a soldier will now have to serve 
will make recruiting more diflicult; while they will not 
make the recruits we get very much more efficient. 


‘The principle which underlies the new territorial organ- 
ization of the army is clearly the right one. The more 
closely particular regiments are associated with particular 
districts the more likely it is that recruiting will go on 
briskly, and that the recruits will bear themselves bravely. 
The regiment will not be a strange world to the newly-joined 
soldier. In peace he will mix with men who speak the same 
dialect and have the same local knowledge. In war he wil! 
go intoaction under the eyes of men who havecomefrom the 
same county, perhaps from the same parish, and who equally 
with himself will go back thither when they leave, or wher 
their term of service is over. The association of the 
regulars, the Militia, and the Volunteers in each district 
will help on the same good result. Volunteers and Militia 
will be familiar with the regiments with which they are 
linked, and if they have a gennine turn for soldiering 
they will be the more likely to exchange the less for the 
more exacting form of service. But these undoubted 
gains might surely have been secured with less of out- 
ward and visible change than has actually been intro- 
duced. What was really wanted was simply that par- 
ticular regiments should be recruited from, and have their 
depots stationed in, particular districts. There was no 
need that the name of the regiment should be made local 
as well. There is nothing, of course, in a numerical desig- 
nation apart from the history which has grown up 
round it; but when a history has grown up round it, it 
ought to be preserved with as much care as though it 
were an old family name. It may be highly desirable 
that the “soth Regiment” should take Kast Kent for 
its recruiting ground, but the young men of East Kent 
will be no more eager to enlist in the East Kent 
regiment than they would have been in the soth. 
The same argument holds good of such slight dis- 
tinctions as are given by the colour of the facings. The 
Buffs, for example, are to retain their name, but their 
facings are to be altered to white. There may be good 
reason for clothing a whole army in cloth of the same 
colour, because it marks the unity of the entire force 
serving under the same standard. Even this considera- 
tion, however, has been rightly passed over in the case of 
the Highland regiments, and the exception to uniformity 
might innocently have been extended from Scotch tartans 
to English facings whenever there was cause to do so. 
The fact that the colour of the facings has given a name to 
a regiment certainly seems to supply such a cause. The 
Buffs has hitherto been an appropriate name enough. It 
will hardly remain so when the colour from which it is 
derived has altogether disappeared from their uniforms. 
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A more difficult problem is connected with the question 
of compulsory retirement. This is a remedy for which 
there is absclutely nothing to be said unless it can be 
shown that it is the only medicine which will cure the 
disease. It is either indispensable or foolish. The two 
most obvious objections to it are that it deprives the 
army of the services of a large number of qualified 
officers in the prime of life, and that it prevents a poor 
man from regarding the army in the light of a perma- 
nent career. If an army were being created on paper, 
every officer would get his promotion just when he 
attained the proper age. There would be no delays to vex 
or dishearten him; each step would come precisely when 
he bad served the right number of years to qualify him for 
passing toa higher rank. In the actual army things go 
very differently. Instead of a constant and well-graduated 
movement upwards, there is a hopeless block. Nobody 
makes way for anybody else, and as there are no vacancies 
to be filled no one can be appointed to fill them. In 
future this state of things is to be dealt with in a very 
thoroughgoing way. As a rule, every officer will be com- 
pelled to retire on reaching a prescribed age, unless he by 
that time holds a prescribed rank in the service. In this 
way the requisite number of vacancies will be perpetually 
created, and the requisite flow of promotion maintained. 
It will be maintained, however, at a very heavy cost—a 
cost which may conceivably be fatal to the end for which 
this cost is incurred. No doubt the knowledge that a man 
may remain a captain all his life is not calculated to make 
the army a popular profession. But is the knowledge that 
@ man may arrive at the rank of captain, and then be 
thrown upon the world with nothing to do and only his 
half-pay to live upon, any better calculated to make the army 
a popular profession? That is a question to which the 
answer seems exceedingly doubtful. Even if it be conceded 
that compulsory retirement is the only expedient that has 
yet been suggested for securing a due flow of promotion, 
it must still be regarded as an expedicnt which simply 
substitutes one evil for another. 


THE STATE TRIAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 


if hye State trial at Constantinople has ended earlier than 

had been expected. It cannot be said that the proceed- 
ings or the result are satisfactory. Itis not necessarily tothe 
discredit of Turkish justice that it is administered on prin- 
ciples which are not recognized in England, if only the 
truth is with approximate correctness ascertained ; but it 
may be worth noticing that the evidence against the prin- 
cipal persons who are charged with participation in the 
murder consists wholly on the declarations of professed 
accomplices. The two Mustapnas who, according to their 
own account, were the actual assassins, had not, if their 
story was true, held direct communication with the Ministers 
who are said to have plotted the murder. Even if their 
testimony had been more positive, they were accusing 
accomplices who were not inculpated by independent testi- 
mony. Itis perhaps not incredible that vulgar ruffians 
should be hired by Oriental courtiers and statesmen to 
kill a fallen sovereign; but, on the other hand, it is 
ogy probable that the Sutran or his present advisers 
should by questionable methods seek to rid themselves of 
possible enemiesand rivals. Nothing would be easier than 
to induce two disreputable adventurers, such as the self- 
accused murderers, to include formidable personages 
among the perpetrators of a crime which they professed 
to have themselvescommitted. According to theirstatement, 
they murdered Apput Aziz for a payment to each of rool., 
and a small pension charged on the civil list. Turkish 
ways are not always intelligible ; but the inscription of a 
name on the pension list seems an odd way of rewarding 
a murderer. If a pardon has been secretly promised to the 
wrestler and the gardener, it may perhaps also be accom- 
panied by a pension. The three palace attendants who 
saw the transaction are not exempt from suspicion. It 
would seem that during five years they have not divulged 
the story of their crime, and they are suddenly forthcoming 
just as their evidence is wanted. 

A main part of the story is that a Commission, appa- 
rently appointed for the purpose, determined that AnpuL 
Aziz should not be allowed to survive his deposition. 
Mipaat and his colleagues deny that any such Commission 
ever existed ; and it seems scarcely probable that in such 


even to a Committee selected amongst themselves. It 
cannot be denied that they might be impelled to 
commit the crime by intelligible motives. It was 
not impossible that AspuL Aziz might recover his 
throne; and it was certain that, if he had the power, 
he would revenge himself on the agents of his dethrone- 
ment. In times when the state of European society 
perbaps resembled the present moral condition of Turkey, 
the saying that dethroned kings were not destined long to 
survive almost passed intoa proverb. The conclusion that 
it was for the interest of a man to get rid of a dangerous 
enemy may perhaps be accepted by a Turkish tribunal as 
sufficient proof that the object of his fear and hatred died 
by his contrivance. It is not a little surprising that 
although the Court has not condemned the ex-Sultan 
Murap as an accomplice in the crime, he was inculpated 
by the same evidence on which the prisoners were convicted. 
ln the abbreviated report of the trial there is no special 
mention of the charge against Murap, but it was pro- 
bably considered that he would have fallen a victim to 
Asput Aziz’s revenge if a restoration had been effected. 
It follows, according to a certain kind of judicial logic, 
that ABDUL’s successor must have shared in the crime 
which offered him a certain security. According to all 
previous statements, Murad was so much alarmed by 
his sudden elevation and by the circumstances which pre- 
ceded it, that from the moment of his accession he became 
incapable of discharging even ceremonial functions. 
Mipuar and his associates, who had the strongest motives 
for keeping their nominee on the throne, were obliged 
once more to change the succession by substituting for the 
imbecile Suntan a Prince who has since displayed con- 


siderable ability of a mysterious kind. It would therefore 
/seem probable that Murap is innocent, though the charge 


of assassination may render him incapable, if he recovers 
his faculties, of disputing the succession with the present 
Surtan. If, again, the Court has convicted Murap on 
mere conjecture, or in deference to superior order, its 
judgments against the other prisoners are open to suspicion. 


Mipnat Pasua and his associates in the deposition of 
AspuL Aziz cannot but have known that the position of a 
king-maker is in the highest degree perilous. The reign- 
ing Sovereign is not likely to forget that his patron Tes 
once disregarded a title as sacred as his own. AspuL Aziz 
was dethroned or forced to abdicate because his mis- 
government was dangerous or ruinous to the Empire. 
Asput Hamip may not have felt confident that similar 
imputations might not at some time be brought against 
himself, with a like result. It was in this frame of mind, 
according to SHAKSPEARE, and perhaps according to more 
prosaic historians, that Henry IV. regarded the Pxrcys. 
who had substituted Botmeproxe for Ricwarp II. The 
reasons of State which may perhaps have justified Mipaar’s. 
bold enterprise are not likely to affect the judgment of the- 
age Suttan. Asput Aziz had during the latter part of 

is reign fallen wholly under the influence of General 
IcnatTieFF, who for well-known purposes encouraged him 
in every act which could endanger his own position and 
the prosperity of the Empire. It was known that the 
suspension of payment of interest on the debt was insti- 
gated by the Russian AmBassapor, who was at the same 
time encouraging the insurgents in Herzegovina, and pre- 
paring the outbreak of the Servian war. It has been 
frequently asserted that the Suntan had been persuaded 
by his insidious counsellor to invite a Russian army to 
occupy Constantinople. With a deadly enemy visibly 
preparing for a decisive blow, Turkish statesmen knew 
or believed that their own Sovereign was purposely or 
unconsciously in league with Russia. In thesecircumstances 
Mipuat determined both to change the occupant of the 
throne and to remodel the institutions of the country. 
When Murap became Sultan, the absolute govern- 
ment was modified by the institution of a Parliament. 
The scheme was at the time exposed to not unnatural 
ridicule; but the Turkish Assembly displayed unforeseen 
patriotism and public spirit. When, at the end of the war, 
the Russian Ministers and Generals had Turkey at their feet, 
one of their first demands was the abolition of the Parlia- 
ment. On the whole, the deposition of Appun Aziz may 
have been expedient and justifiable; but a legitimate 
enterprise may possibly be consolidated by a crime. That 
Mipuar was probably right in deposing ABpuL Aziz is not 
a <r proof that he was innocent of a subsequent 
murder. 


a crisis the Ministers would delegate their authority | The real facts of the case will probably always remain 
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doubtful. The short trial has added little to previous 
knowledge or conjecture. In such countries as Turkey 
circumstantial evidence is more satisfactory than many 
kinds of positive testimony, including confessions by 
alleged accomplices. Of eyewitnesses the most respectable 
are the European physicians who at the time certified to 
the probability that the ex-Sultan had committed suicide. 
It has, indeed, been stated that they were not allowed to 
see the body uncovered; but, if they had any regard for 
their professional character, they would have withheld 
their certificate until they were allowed to use all proper 
means for ascertaining the truth. As the attendance of 
some or all of them might have been secured, the failure 
of the prosecutor to call them implies a belief that their 
testimony would have been favourable to the prisoners. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be affirmed that the accused pri- 
soners are innocent, though the balance of probability 
inclines against their guilt. It seems probable that the 
immediate occasion of the inquiry was not the unexplained 
self-accusation of the alleged murderers. The Suntan, who 
is prone to be habitually apprehensive of personal danger, 
was not unnaturally shocked and frightened by the atrocious 
murder of the Emperor of Russta. He may probably have 
resolved to make a conspicuous demonstration of the 
vengeance which awaits regicide for the purpose of terri- 
fying domestic enemies who might possibly meditate 
designs against his own person. The supposed disclosures 
of the parties to the tragedy of ApspuL Aziz’s death 
furnished the needed opportunity. The trial and the 
sentence on the former Ministers and their supposed con- 
federates will have impressed the dullest Tarkish imagina- 
tion. One of the convicted prisoners is the SuLran’s 
brother and predecessor ; two of them are his brothers-in- 
law, one of the two having long been his most confidential 
adviser and favourite. Mupuar is better known in Europe, 
and perhaps in Turkey, than any of his countrymen; and 
he has for some years held one of the most considerable 
provincial governments. His bearing at tho trial was 
worthy of his rank and reputation ; and his conviction will 
satisfy no impartial person of his guilt. Ambitious revo- 
lutionists or reformers have now received full notice that 
Sultans are not to be dethroned with impunity. ABDUL 
Hamp himself is the only person in the Empire who has 
derived advantage from the deposition of AnouL Aziz, 
without incurring the penalty which is to be paid by 
those who placed him on the throne. 


M. DUFAURE. 


pes long and honourable career of M, Doravure has 
come to an end; and, although he has retired from 
public life since M. Grivy became President, his death 
reminds France that she has lost a most valuable servant 
and protector of the State. M. Duravre was always 
ready to serve when he could serve usefully and con- 
scientiously, and always vigilant when he saw danger 
threatening the constitutional liberty to which he was 
gan | devoted. He served under Louis 

e served under Louis NaPoteon when President, he served 
twice under Marshal MacManon, He was a resolute oppo- 
nent of the Liberals who got up the Reform banquets of 
1848, of the Government of the Coup d’état, and of the 
Government of the Fourth of September. He had no predi- 
lections for Monarchy or against it, for the Republic or 
against it. All he asked was that the government which 
invited him to join it should be a government that kept 
strictly within the law His commanding position at the 
Bar, his homely direct oratory, his gift of scathing 
sarcasm, his incorruptible integrity, even the simplicity 
of a life which kept him apart from the pleasures, 
the passions, and the scandal of Paris, made him a 
person whose name and co-operation gave strength to 
government after government which happened to wish 
for the moment to walk in a modest and constitutional 
path. He constantly disappointed those of his friends who 
predicted that he would never league himself with rivals 
to whom he and they had been opposed, and those of his 
enemies who predicted that when he had gone one step in 
an unexpected direction he would take two. Such a man, 
if he lives long enough to give the impression of perfect 
consistency, may be respected, but he cannot be widely 
admired or followed. It was no special perversity in the 
French that made them always speak and think of M. 
Duravure as a politician of the second rank. A states- 


man without initiative, without foresight, without 
sympathy, is not a statesman at all, except in a 
very subordinate and secondary sense. M. Duraurg 
escaped reproach because he never faced difficulties. He 
neither felt the aspirations nor would assume the respon- 
sibilities of a chief. He was always the colleague—the 
respected, the useful, the high-minded colleague—of some 
one else. Such men are naturally, and perhaps deservedly, 


‘more honoured when they die than when they live. They 


have been so useful, and their usefulness is for ever ended. 
But it is mere sentimentalism to speak as if they ought to 
have been more honoured in their lives, and as if it is 
only through ignorance and blindness that a nation does 
not lean on them with implicit confidence. There is not 
enough in them for a nation to lean on. They are ex- 
cellent guides when the question of the moment is what 
ought not to be done. But, when the question is what 
ought to be done, they retire into the background, and 
leave the front of the stage to those who can play a higher 
and more difficult part. 

M. Duravre entered the Chamber in 1834 as deputy 
for an arrondissement of the Charente Inférieure. He 
was already in good practice as an advocate at the 
Bordeaux Bar, and before many years had passed he was 
offered and accepted the post of Minister of Public Works. 
He was, perhaps, as much in harmony with the somewhat 
pedantic and formalist constitutionalism of M. Guizor as 
with the principles and tendencies of any of the numerous 
governments he was destined to join. While he held 
office the railway system of France was planned and its 
execution begun, and no one had more to do with 
the general design of this system and with the creation 
of the peculiar legislation which controls it than M. 
Duravre. He was quite satisfied with the state of things 
that existed in the latter days of Louis Puuvirps, and 
believing that the essentials of constitutional government 
had been secured, was not only indifferent, but averse, to 
all demands for further reforms. When told that the 
Ministers ought to be impeached for prohibiting the 
Reform banquets of 1848, he replied that they cer- 
tainly would have deserved impeachment if they had 
not prohibited them. Of all men in France, he least 
desired to see a Republic established ; but, when it was 
established, he had no kind of objection to place his ser- 
vices at the disposal of General Cavaianac. He did what 
he could to support the candidature of Cavaranac, thinking 
him, not only honest, but more likely than any rival to 
keep within the bounds of legality and to refrain from all 
schemes of personal aggrandizement. France decided that 
Louis NapPoLEon should be President. As M. Duraurs said 
at the time, it preferred a name to a man. However much 
he may have regretted this decision, M. Duraure could 
not but recognize that Louis Napotzon was legally elected ; 
and, until the legally-elected President did something 
wrong, he felt no scruple in accepting office under him. 
When the President showed that he was going to walk in 
@ new and very unconstitutional path, M. Duravre retired; 
and, joining the constitutional Opposition, was one of the 
victims of the Coup d’état. He was imprisoned in Mont 
Valérien; but, having peculiar family reasons for desiring 
liberty for a few hours, he applied for and obtained per- 
mission to absent himself under an engagement to return. 
At the appointed hour he came back, but was told 
that he was not to be readmitted. Furious at this 
attempt to cheat him out of imprisonment, he went 
off to the Duke de Morny, and insisted that he 
must be allowed to fulfil the engagement into which he 
had entered. The Duke, however, was equally polite and 
firm, assured him that he was not thought in the least 
dangerous, and declared that the Government had been 
only too delighted to see him walk of his own accord out 
of a prison in which it was very embarrassing to the Duka 
and his friends to have had to place him. Nothing could 
have better shown the character of the man. His first 
thought at every critical moment was what it was right 
for him personally todo. It shocked him that he, as a 
man of honour, should not be allowed to prove that he 
always kept his word. Dreadful to him as a constitution- 
alist as was the calamity which was befalling France, it 
was still more dreadful that he should seem to be escaping 
by the connivance of the Government from sharing the 
fate of his friends, 

Daring the Empire he attained a leading position at the 
Paris Bar, where his unrivalled acquaintance with every 
kind of legal question connected with railways gave him 
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a special eminence, and in 1863 he was admitted into the 
Academy. The ground of his admission was his oratorical 
power, and M. Parin, who pronounced the customary dis- 
course on his reception, gave oneof thoselaboured and analy- 
tical descriptions of M. Duraure’s style which would be 
wearisome to an English andience, but which commend 
themselves to French taste. The gist of the criticism was 
that the eloquence of M. Duracre was totally devoid of 
ornament, that it was closely and rigidly logical, and that 
the reason why it impressed those who listened to it was 
that it was so obviously the utterance of an honest man. 
After the war M. Duraure became the colleague of M. 
Tuigrs, and was the only colleague of M. Tuiers over 
whom that impetuous and meddlesome statesman did not 
dare to tyrannize. He alone would not allow M. Tutsks to 
intrude into the affairs of the department, that of the Keeper 
of the Seals, with which M. Duraure had been entrusted. 
He positively refused to let M. Tu1ers name a magistrate, 
and as he did no jobs on his own account, he would allow 
no one else to do them in his name. He was so sensitive 
to any accusations of favouritism, that it was a common 
remark at the time that applicants for posts he had 
to give away had no chance if they had ever spoken 
to him. When the struggle with the Commune broke 
out, no one was more vehement that M. Duraure in in- 
sisting that no idea of a compromise should be entertained, 
and that the most rigorous measures should be taken 
with the insurgents after they had been defeated. He 
abhorred saviours of society who went beyond the law, 
but within the limits of the law saviours of society 
were men after his own heart. When M. Turers was sup- 
planted by Marshal MacManon, M. Duraure was as usual 
as ready to serve under the new man as the old, 
quitting the MarsHat when the very unconstitutional 
Government of Combat was formed, and returning to the 
Marsuat’s side when this Government was defeated, and 
the Marsuat submitted himself, and once more came back 
to legal and constitutional ways. When the Marsuar 
finally retired, M. Duravre retired also, not because he 
had any antipathy to M. Grévy, but because he was 
eighty years of age, and saw that the time was 
come for new men. An end must come some day 
to the process of joining and quitting every successive 
government, and the peculiar glory of M. Duraurs 
is that he continued this process for forty years, and 
that at every stage public opinion recognized that, 
whether he joined a Government or quitted it, he was 
always actuated by the purest motives. He had at once 
a pliability of conduct and a tenacity of principle, the union 
of which is rare in France, as it is in every country, but is 
known thereas much as it isknown elsewhere, He presented 
a type which has long existed among Frenchmen, which 
is to be found in many walks in private life, and which is 
still as likely to endure in France as it ever was. At 
bottom the virtues and merits of M. Duravure were the 
virtues and merits of the best of the French bourgeoisie. 
In many country towns of France there live honoured and 
die lamented mute inglorious Duraurres, men known as 
adroit, pliable, patient, laborious, always to be found, and 
always available when wanted, ready to go up to a certain 
point with one neighbour or another, and yet personally 
scrupulons, and punctiliously avoiding, from high motives, 
everything that could entail dishonour or impose perilous 
responsibility. 


SAUNDERS », RICHARDSON. 


HE case of Saunpers v. Ricwarpson, which was 
decided in the Queen’s Bench Division on Monday, 

will take a high place among the curiosities of educational 
jurisprudence. The plaintiff represented the School 
Board of Belgrave, in Leicestershire ; the defendant was 
the ingenious father of a child named Amy, whom, as was 
alleged, he did not cause to attend school as required by 
the by-laws in force in the parish. The defendant con- 
tended that this allegation was false. There had indeed 
been a time when he had not caused the child to attend 
school ; but, under the gentle pressure of an attendance 
order from the magistrates, he had mended his ways, and 
from the 21st of August, 1880, down to the time of the 
information being preferred against him, he had regularly 
sent her to the Board School, with a request that she 
might be admitted and instructed. On each such occasion, 
however, the child was refused admission, on the ground 


that the rules of the school required the school fee to be 
prepaid, and consequently that it was not enough for the 
child to present herself unless she also presented herself 
with the money in her hand. In the first instance, the 
offence charged against the defendant was disobedience to- 
the attendance order issued by the magistrates. To this 
charge he pleaded that he had sufficiently obeyed the 
order by sending his child to the school. To pay the fees 
was out of his power; but all that he could do he had 
done, and the law does not require impossibilities. Mr. 
Justice Liypiey and Mr. Justice Lorgs held that this con- 
stituted a good defence, and the case was dismissed. 
Thereupon the School Board raised the question afresh 
in a slightly different form. Instead of charging the 
defendant with disobedience to the order of attendance, 
they charged him with disobedience to the by-laws pro- 
viding that every child within school age shall receive in. 
struction for a specified number of days ineach year. Even 
if attendance at school could be accomplished by sending 
the child to the school door, receiving instruction, they 
argued, required that she should come and remain inside ; 
and, as the defendant had not taken the necessary steps to 
cause her to come and remain inside, he was guilty of a 
breach of the by-law. The magistrates held, however, 
that the two offences were substantially identical, and that 
their action in the second case must be governed by the 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division in the first case. 
They accordingly dismissed the summons, but again stated 
a case for the decision of the Court. On Monday five 
judges sat to hear the arguments. The ArrorNgY-GENERAL, 
who appeared for the School Board, contended that the 
decision in the former case was wrong. The Education 
Acts impose upon a parent the duty of seeing that his 
children receive education. If he chooses to perform this 
duty by sending them to school, he must do all such things 
as will ensure their admission when sent. One of these. 
necessary things is to pay the prescribed fees, or, sup- 
posing payinent to be impossible by reason of poverty, to 
have them remitted. ‘The defendant had done neither of 
these things, and he consequently could not be held to 
have obeyed the law, which, since the Act of 1876, re- 
quires that every parent shall cause his child to receive 
instruction. On the other side it was argued, with much 
ingenuity, first, that the case ought not to be reheard, 
since the Judicature Act expressly provided that the deci- 
sion of the Divisional Court should be final, and this deci- 
sion had been given by Mr. Justice Linptey and Mr. Jus- 
tice Lopes. When this contention was overruled, on the 
ground that all that the Judicature Act meant was that 
the decision in the particular case was to be final, the 
counsel for the defendant next urged that the Education 
Act of 1876 was not the statate on which the information 
proceeded. The defendant was charged with the breach of 
a by-law made under the Education Act of 1870, and the 
provisions of the later Act ought not to be imported: into 
the controversy. ‘The charge was not that the defendant 
had not caused the child to receive instruction, but that 
he had not caused the child to attend school. Moreover, the 
by-law said nothing about the prepayment of fees, and if 
the omission to prepay them was to be made a criminal 
offence—as in effect it was now sought to make it—the 
obligation ought to be specifically stated. The provision: 
enabling the School Board to remit the fees pointed out a 
method in which a father, desiring that his child should 
receive instruction, might get what he wished when he 
was too poor to pay for it. But the statute did not compel 
a poor parent to adopt this method, and consequently the 
defendant was not criminally liable for omitting to adopt 
it. He had done what he had been ordered to do by 
causing his child to attend school. If he had been 
wrong in not causing his child to receive instruction as 
well as attend school, he ought to have been proceeded 


against under the Act of 1876 and not under the Act of 
1870. 


This last argument infers the counsel’s belief that the 
defendant had clearly broken the law, though there might 


be some doubt whether he had broken the ise law 
which he was accused of breaking. It would have been a 
momentary victory if the School Board had been convicted 


of carelessness in their selection of the statute under 
which to proceed, and there was at least the chance that 
they might give up the contest in sheer disgust at two 
successive defeats. Unfortunately for this theory the 
Court held that the Acts of 1870 and 1876 must be con- 
strued together, and that attendance under the Act of 
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1870 must be taken as defined by the Act of 1876. 
Thereupon the fabric ingeniously raised for the defence 
came at once to the ground. “ The attendance order,” 
said Lord Coreriper, “was an order for the child to 
“attend the school to receive the required instruction, 
“and the daty of the parent was to cause the child to 
“ attend to receive such instruction.” No doubt the per- 
formance of this duty may be excused by the magistrates 
if they are of opinion that there is a reasonable cause for 
the child’s non-attendance. But when once the order has 
been made the parent is bound to satisfy the magistrate 
that he has obeyed it, or has at least made reasonable 
efforts to obey it. In this case the defendant had done 
neither. He had not caused the child to attend school to 
receive the required instruction, because the payment of 
the school fees was a condition precedent of so doing, and 
he was too poor to pay them. He had not made reason- 
able efforts to obey the order, because he had not made 
proper application to have the fees remitted. In the 
opinion of the Lorp Cuter Justice, therefore, the decision 
of Mr. Justice Linptzy and Mr. Justice Lopes was a 
wrong decision. They had held that an attendance order 
was obeyed by sending a child to the school door. He 
held that attendance meant effective attendance, and, con- 
sequently, that a father was bound to do what was neces- 
sary to ensure that the child would be admitted when 
sent. With this definition the other Judges concurred. 
Mr. Justice Denman held that in the Act of 1870 the 
words “ cause to attend’ were used in a sense different 
from tho ordinary sense, and that they meant sending the 
child with the school fee in its hand. Mr. Justice WATKIN 
Wu.tuMs described the act of the defendant as causing his 
child to make an abortive attempt to attend school, 
whereas what the law requires is that he shall cause it 
really to attend. The case was, therefore, remitted to the 
magistrates to see that the defendant obeys the law for 
the future. 

If the decision of the Court had gone the other way, 
it might have been found necessary to have passed 
an Education Act Amendment Act during the present 
Session. The payment of the school fees is usually the 
least potent of the causes which prevent a parent from 
sending a child to school. If he is really poor, he has 
seldom any difficulty in getting the fees remitted; what 
he cannot get remitted is the loss of the child’s services 
or the trouble of seeing that it goes to school when it is 
sent. Had it been held that a parent could not be com- 
pelled to apply for remission of the fees, and that he had 
sufficiently complied with the law by regularly sending 
his child to the school door without them, an order of 
attendance would have meant nothing at all. Whenever 
a parent found it more convenient to keep his child at 
home, he would have taken care to obey the law by 
sending it every morning to demand a free admission. 
When this amusing and not burdensome ceremony had 
been gone through, the child would have been sent or 
put to work, and its wages, or the value of its services, 
would have been duly credited to the parent’s account. 
Even in such a Session as the present, so odd an interpre- 
tation of the whole drift and intention of recent educational 
legislation could hardly have been allowed; and the House 
of Commons may be congratulated on being spared a 
troublesome piece of business when its hands are already 


_over-fall, 


BULGARIA. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Standard has succeeded 

in obtaining from the Prince of Buxearia a full ex- 
position of what the Prince wishes to be understood as his 
case in his present struggle with his subjects. The 
Prince appears to have been delighted at being “ inter- 
‘“* viewed,” and thought himself very lucky in having a 
really good opportunity of telling all his long sad history 
to Western Europe. On no point was he more earnest 
than in his own profound reluctance to accept the post 
which was forced on him. Directly he heard he had been 
elected, he told the German Emperor that the Bul- 
garians might ask him to come, but that nothing 
would induce. him to go. His chief cause for shunning 
the proposed honour was the absurdity of the Constitu- 
tion to which he was to be asked to swear. It had been 
drawn up by a Russian Prince with vague democratic 
leanings, and had received its final touches from « group 


of Bulgarian democrats at Tirnova. He saw that such a 
Constitution would never work, and that it necessarily 
placed all power in the hands of cliques of needy adven- 
turers who had no real influence, and no other ambi- 
tion than that of gaining petty personal advantages, 
In such a scheme there was no tenable place. for an 
honest German Prince. But he was not his own master ; 
and when the Czar insisted that he must become a Prince, 
and swear to a Constitution, whether absurd or sensible, 
he went and swore. Russia was bound to find a Prince 
for the Bulgaria she had created, and Prince ALEXANDER 
of Hesse was the only Prince that Russia would name and 
Austria would accept. The Prince felt that he had been 
born under an evil star. He alone of all the millions of 
men was the possible Prince of Bulgaria. It was his 
doom, and he had to bear it. The brand of Bulgaria was 
on his brow; and, like Catn or the Wandering Jew, 
he had to leave his once happy home and roam in the arid 
deserts and fetid marshes of Bulgarian Constitutionalism. 
Nor can he escape from his curse. It is always hanging 
over his head. After the death of the late Czar he made 
a tour to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, explaining 
how very unhappy he was, how he loathed his Bulgarian 
Ministers, and how he must put an end to the ridiculous 
Constitution to which he had sworn. Everywhere he met 
the same answer. He might swear and unswear as he 
pleased; he might accept, break, or invent constitutions 
according to his fancy, but he must remain the Prince 
of Bulgaria. People who are cursed from the cradle must 
realize their position. There is no use in their whining 
over their lot, and all the three Emprrors explained to the 
Prince that he had no kind of choice in the matter, and 
that stay he must. Sad and dejected, the doomed one 
went back to his detested Principality, and resolved that, if 
he had to stay on in sucha place, he would at least see if a 
military coup d’état would not lessen his misery, and make 
life in Bulgaria more endurable. 


His previsions as to the evils that would come upon him 
when he was left alone with the Bulgarians and their Con- 
stitution were more than realized. The mass of the people 
did not raise in him any peculiar feelings of aversion, and 
he thought the country full of natural resources and 
capable of improvement. But he had to deal, not with the 
mass of the people, but with the crowd of needy, greedy, 
ignorant, fanatical adventurers, with grand phrases on 
their lips and sordid aims in their hearts, who always 
come to the top in a country new to political life, and the 
Prince found that men like these cared about as much for 
the improvement of Bulgarian soil as they cared for the 
improvement of Jupiter. He tried a Ministry of the 
Right, and thought that he had got hold of the worst 
Ministry the world could furnish, until he tried a 
Ministry of the Left, and found that he had been 
wrong, and a worse Ministry was possible. Wrangles, 
intrigues, and jobs occupied all the time that should 
have been given to the service of the State. And there 
was one thing in the leading Bulgarians that shocked 
his honest German soul more than anything else. They 
were one and all such prodigions liars. They told him 
orders had been carried out that had not been car- 
ried out; they lied about everything; they lied about 
him, and said that stones ordered for the roads were being 
used for his palace, and that new taxes were imposed only 
to be wasted by him on his own personal luxury. And, 
then, every one was so corrupt. He could not find one 
righteous man in this new city of the plain. The admi- 
nistration was corrupt, the Courts were corrupt, the 
gendarmerie were corrupt to a man. If the Prince 
had attempted to introduce purity by dismissing the 
impure, he would have had to dismiss everybody; and 
how, as he piteously asked, could he possibly do 
that? When he tried to show those who surrounded 
him that the Constitution was a farce; that the mass 
of the people knew and cared nothing about it; and 
that they really looked to their Prince as they had 
looked to the Suttax, his unpleasant friends replied that 
they had no objection to his use of any amount of personal 
power, so long as he used it to promote the jobs in which 
they themselves took an interest. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Prince was not speaking the truth. The 
Bulgarian Constitution was an absurdity. The Bulgarians 
were as unfit for democratic liberty as the Russians 
would be if it was given them now, or as Spanish 
colonists were when, half a century ago, they set 
up their Republics. Europe made the same mistake 
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in giving the Bulgarians more liberty than they could 
use, as it made in awarding Greece more territory than 
they could secure for her. If Bulgaria was left to itself, 
and the Prince went away, there can be little doubt that 
Bulgaria would rapidly pass through the stages of a 
republic, a military dictatorship, and a foreign pro- 
tectorate. 

But the clue to all that is now taking place in Bulgaria 
is that the Privce will not, and cannot, go away. He 
may affect to ask the Bulgarians whether they would 
like to keep him or to let him go; but he knows that 
in any case he has to fulfil his doom. He must stay, 
and therefore the Bulgarians must answer that they 
wish him to stay. Anything like freedom of election 
is quite incompatible with such a situation. Accord- 
ingly, the elections are being held after the approved 
fashion when princes ask for plébiscites. The poll- 
ing is under direct military supervision, the ballot- 
boxes are in the hands of partisans, the returns are made 
as the returning officer thinks proper. Opponents who 
are too noisy in their opposition are seized and im- 
prisoned. The Government manages the elections as it 
manages the elections in Spanish Republics, and as it has 
managed them in Spain itself, and used to manage them 
in France under the Empire. An appeal to the people 
always ends in favour of those who make it, for they have 
the means at their command of getting the result they 
wish. When it is remembered that a plébiscite showed 
that the Italians of Nice wished their territory to become 
French, it will be easily understood that plébiscites will 
show anything. It is very possible, too, that’ plébiscites, 
although they can have but one result, may really show 
the real feeling of the majority of the people. Nothing 
could have been more rigorous and oppressive than the 
interference of the Government when the plébiscites were 
taken by which the acts of Louis NaroLeon were confirmed ; 
but there can be no doubt that the mass of the peasantry 
at that time wished forthe Empire. The Privcz is confident 
that the vast majority of the Bulgarians care much 
more for him than for the Constitution, and there is 
nothing improbable in his assertion. Then the Russian 
officials who surround him take almost as leading a part 
in the election as he does, and the peasant who might 
hesitate to obey the wishes of a PRINCE is anxious 
to do what he thinks the great Czar would wish 
him to do. Russia does not officially interfere in 
the matter. The Constitution was her contrivance, 
and she can hardly in decency proclaim its futility ; 
and the Russian Government is too prudent to in- 
terfere openly in a matter the inevitable end of which 
is what she would desire. But the Russian officials 
in Bulgaria know that the Prince is not to be 
allowed to leave his Principality, and therefore they 
lend their countenance to all the steps which he is 
taking to make his stay there more satisfactory to him. 
There can be little doubt that he will have his way now, 
and then he will have an opportunity of showing what he 
can do for the land of his enforced adoption. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


i hee representatives of the English Jews are not agreed 
as to the cause to which is to be attributed the per- 
secution which their brethren have lately been undergoing 
in Russia. Serjeant Smon, whose opinion we only know 
from the account given of it in Mr. Green’s letter to the 
Times, appears to set down the sufferings of the Russian 
Jews to “their general rapacity, and to the crime of 
“usury in particular.” This, however, is only true of 
the poorer Jews, and even their sins are in part due to 
the neglect of their “ richer brethren, who are selfishly 
“‘heedless of the education of the masses.” This is to 
us a wholly new view of the effect which attendance at 
school will have upon the poor. That education should 
encourage thrift and industry is intelligible, since it 
naturally quickens the scholar’s sense of the value 
of money, and thrift and industry are obvious ways 
of making money. But why education should discourage 
usury is not equally clear. It would rather seem that, as 
lending on usury is an obvious and easy means of making 
a little money, more education should rather suggest 
usury than suppress it. The miserly boy who reaps a 
han profit out of his schoolfellows’ necessities when 


he knows their pocket-money to be exhausted is not an 
unfamiliar personage in stories of school life, but he is 
never either the idlest or the most stupid boy of the lot. 
If he despises the graces of language, he is at least quick 
at figures, and knows the value of being in the master’s 
good books. Nor is it probable that the wickedness of 
taking interest for loans would be greatly insisted on in 
Jewish schools. Such teaching might seem to reflect 
upon names very eminent in the persuasion, and would 
have the additional disadvantage of setting the master at 
loggerheads with half the parents with whom he has to 
do. If Serjeant Smion were to set up a school in Russia 
and try the experiment of giving the lessons which he 
wishes his co-religionists to lay to heart, he might soon 
find that the Jews were not above indulging in a little 
persecution on their own account. 

Mr. Green traverses the Serszant’s whole case. He 
denies that the Russian Jews are badly taught ; on the con- 
trary, they are much better taught than other Russians, and, 
indeed, than most Christians in other countries. The 
Jewish poor speak Russian Polish and an interesting 
language called Judeo-German. French is taught in their 
schools, though Mr. Green prudently does not say whether 
they speak it, and “ they know Hebrew almost asa mother- 
“tongue.” Instead of their misfortunes being the result of 
want of education, it is their education that has helped to 
bring their misfortunes upon them. They are so excep- 
tionally well taught that they fill rich Christians with 
jealousy and poor Christians with envy. It is sad, of 
course, that Christians should not be superior to these 
mean sentiments; but when Mr. Green tells us that 
Jewish education in Russia is so good that “ it fits the 
“poorest of my gifted race to compete with the most 
“ favoured classes, and to distance altogether the less cul- 
“tured,” it is impossible to feel any wonder that they are 
not. The vast majority of the Russian people are in a 
mental condition which it would be an extreme form of 
politeness to describe as “ less cultured.’ Consequently 
the vast majority of the Russian people are “ altogether 
‘* distanced ” by the poorest Jews. Mr. Green’s expla- 
nation of the ill treatment suffered by his race is thus 
as nearly as possible the reverse of that given by Ser- 
jeant Simon. ithout attempting to decide an issue of 
fact upon which two such distinguished witnesses give 
conflicting testimony, we may say that Mr. Greregn’s 
theory seems by far the more probable of the two. An 
unpopular race is almost always unpopular by reason of 
its virtues rather than of its vices. Vice, in the long run, 
seldom leads to wealth; and, whatever else may be un- 
certain, there seems to be no doubt that the Russian Jews 
are wealthy—at all events, wealthier than the Christians 
of the corresponding class. If the Jews would only get 
drunk and spend their money recklessly, there would be 
very little temptation to persecute them. It is when there 
are no pleasant vices which can be trusted to provide 
the correcting whip that the neighbourhood thinks it 
necessary to make good the want. ‘The detailed exposition 
which Mr. Green gives of his brethren’s merits fully con- 
firms the argument drawn from analogy. The Russian 
Jews, he says, “are industrions, thrifty, sober, and intelli- 
“gent.” If it were possible that these virtues should co- 
exist with a total absence of any desire to succeed in life, 
their possessors might conceivably be popular. But the 
Russian Jews are not exceptionally deficient in this quality. 
They know how to make their virtues minister to their 
temporal peer. They deserve to get on and they do 
geton. They become, Mr. GREEN assures us—and we have 
no difficulty in believing him—* by sheer moral force of 
“ character the compeers of all, the masters of their em- 
“ ployers, and the patrons of their would-be betters.” If 
this is at all a true account of the Jews in Russia, the wonder 
is, not that they are persecuted, but that there is a single 
one of them left alive. They may be the salt of the com- 
mercial earth, but when their savour is so exceedingly pun- 
gent, the salt becomes as likely to be trodden under foot 
of men as if it had lost its savour altogether. 

The two Jewish employments which Mr. Green singles 
out for special mention are the keeping of spirit shops and 
money-dealing. As regards the former, the Jews are com- 
pletely and vexatiously proof against the temptation to be 
their own best customers. ‘“ They never get dronk nor 
“* become brutalized—sins of omission,” as Mr. Green very 
justly says, “ not forgiven by the peasant.” It is easy to 
imagine in what light this unnatural moderation is regarded 
by those who are never able to leave a tavern sober. Tho’ 
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Jewish publican is believed to be continually on the watch 
for opportunities of adding to his customer's score with- 
out his customer’s consent. He keeps sober, not because 
he dislikes getting drunk—that is an eccentricity incon- 
ceivable to a Russian peasant; not because he thinks 
drunkenness wrong—that is an affectation of morality 
which would be extraordinary in a Christian, and must be 
wholly unattainable by a Jew; but simply because, when 
the sober man makes out the bill of the drunken man, he 
can arrange the items to his taste. The point at which a 
man ceases to remember what liquor he has ordered is 
not necessarily the point at which he has ceased 


to order liquor, and however sceptical he may be. 


of the amount charged to him, he has no means of 
disputing it. Mr. Green says that, of the three millions 
of Jews in Russia and Russian Poland, “ a few are stated 
“to be usurers.” As he goes on to explain that they are 
“ created by the necessities of the peasantry,” since the 


peasant’s “ own kith and kin and creed will not lend them | 


‘a rouble to save them from starvation,” we will frankly say 


that we should be greatly astonished if many more than a | 


innocent and seemingly liberal design of “ letting the Non- 
conformists, with the grace and leave of the King, make a 
peaceable secession, and enjoy the liberty and exercise of their 
own persuasions about the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
They proceeded at once to establish a system, of which the leading 
features were a rejection of episcopacy, of the use of “Common 
Prayer,” and Church ceremonies. Each congregation of wor- 
shippers was to form a separate and independent “Church,” 
| bound to other “Churches” by no ties but those of mutual 
charity, though for some reason they carefully eschewed the name 
of Independents, and at first—rather unintelligibly—declared 
| that “they did not separate, and were not separate, from the 
| Church of England.” In October 1635 three notable strangers 
from England landed at Boston, Massachusetts, to join the New 
England colony, John Winthrop, afterwards Governor of Con- 
necticut, who is called by Mather the “ New English Nehemiah” ; 
| the notorious Hugh Peters, afterwards Chaplain to Cromwell, 
| Who preached in favour of the murder of Charles I.; and Sir 
| Henry Vane, who within three months of his arrival was “ ad- 
| mitted a member of the Church of Boston,” and in the following 
| spring was elected first a freeman of the Company of Massachusetts 


| Bay and then Governor, being just twenty-four years old. He had 
| already signalized himself, in conjunction with the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, by procuring a public admonition to Winthrop for. his 


few are not usurers. If it is followed with judgment, usury | « over leniency in dealing with evil doers,” which he humbly pro- 


isa very profitable trade, and where a single race has from 
circumstances the monopoly of it, the demand for its 
exercise must be great. 
more than most legitimate industries to extortion and 
cruelty does not get rid of the fact that it is an industry 
without which a community cannot very well exist. The 
Russian Jews are not likely to be disciples of Mr. Rusk1y, 
and if they are not, they can hardly be blamed for re- 
membering that, if their books are to show a profit, bad 
security must mean high interest. 


mised to amend by “ taking a more strict course ” for the future. 
But more serious difficulties than this awaited the new Governor, 


The fact that usury lends itself | which curiously illustrate the standard of religious sobriety and 
| tolerance recognized among those who had rebelled against the 


| milder yoke of the State religion in England. The first great 
| question, which was indeed in train two years before Vane became 
Governor, is one that it is difficult for a modern reader to hear of 
| without a smile, though at the time it threw the whole colony 
| into a blaze and set every one by the ears, This was the great 
red flag question. In a certain zealot of the name of Endicott 
tore the red cross out of the flag at Salem, and justified his act 


The one thing that does seem strange in the whole | on the ground that “it was given to the King of England by the 


business is that the Russian Government has not inter- 
fered with greater decision to put down the persecution of 
its Jewish subjects. The virtues we have been dwelling 
on may be very irritating to the peasantry, but they are 
undoubtedly profitable to the country. It is the more 
incumbent, therefore, upon the authorities to take care 
that these unpopular virtues shall be guarded against the 
periodical attacks which they are certain to incur if their 
possessors are left to the protection of their own wits and 
their own hands. The Czar may possiblf love the Jews 
no better than his sabjects love them; but a man who has 
to receive taxes, instead of paying them, can hardly be 


ignorant that the wealth which is the head and front of a | 
Jew’s offending makes him as valuable to Russia as he is | 


hateful to Russians. 


A CHAPTER OF NEW ENGLAND HISTORY. 


T is sometimes imagined or assumed that a free profession of 
Protestantism in its extremest form, whatever may be thought 

of its theological merits or demerits, is at least a sure guarantee 
against the medieval horrors of superstition, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance. Those who so reason cannot indeed have very 
adequately mastered the first century of Protestant history and 
theology in Europe. But it is to another and more remote region 
that we would now direct their attention, partly under the 
guidance of a writer in the July number of Good Words, who ina 
paper on Sir Henry Vane gives some details of New England life 
which may startle many even of those who have a general acquaint- 
ance with the early experiences of the Pilgrim Fathers. To ordinary 
English readers the name of Sir Henry Vane is probably most 
familiar as the hero and victim of that strange scene at the 
dissolution of the Long Parliament, when Cromwell marched 
two files of musketeers into the House, and, in reply to 
Sir Henry's indignant protest, “This is not honest, yea it is 
against morality and common honesty,” as we are told, “fell 
a-railing, crying out with a loud voice, * Oh, Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Henry Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Henry Vane.” They 
will remember, too, that the same vigour and independence of 
character, which made him resist the tyranny of the Protector in 
1653, rendered him obnoxious twenty years later to the first 
Parliament of the Restoration, and led to his execution for high 
treason, though he had taken no part in the death of the King. 
He was then only fifty years old, but his public career began very 
early, and we are concerned with one ofthe first and least 
familiar chapters of his biography when he was seeking in the new 
world “to enjoy the blessing of a pure gospel,” which, under the 
rule of Charles I. and Laud, he had found unattainable at home. 
He complained bitterly, we are told, that in England no clergy- 
man would administer the Communion to him standing, which, 
however, he must have known was expressly forbidden by the 
Anglican Prayer-book. Some years before the colony of New 
England had been founded by a body of Puritan settlers, 
who received a Charter from the Crown, with power 
to elect their own wmnovistrates, and who professed the 


| Pope as an ensign of victory, so a superstitious thing, and a 
| relick of Antichrist.” After mature deliberation on this knotty 
| point it was resolved that the red cross should be expunged from 
all the flags except the one at Castle Island, but the exception 
somehow was ignored, and hence Thomas Miller, the mate of the 
Hector,an English ship in the harbour, complained to the new 
Governor that all the people of Massachusetts were traitors and 
rebels since the King’s colours were not hoisted on the fort. Vane 
was very angry and Miller was forced to apologize, but it was not 
thought pleasant to have such stories carried back to England, and 
the Governor accordingly summoned the masters of the fifteen 
English vessels in harbour, and explained to them that unfor- 
tunately no royal flag could be found in the Colony; he probably 
| omitted to give as tke reason that they had all been purposely de- 
faced. On this two of them offered to present a flag, which the 
Governor accepted, after first protesting that the settlers thought 
| the cross onit idolatrous. And thus the red flag was at last hoisted 
in spite of the emphatic remonstrances of both magistrates and 
clergy. But when soon afterwards the Parliamentary Army in 
England also adopted this same idolatrous banner of St. George, 
the General Court of Massachusetts at once replaced it on all their 
ensigns “ till the State of England shall alter the same, which we 
' much desire.” But their desire was not gratified, and in their 
exultation at the triumph of civil and religious liberty—as the 
Puritans understood the term—at home, they appear to have quite 
forgotten it themselves, and the idolatrous emblem was thenceforth 
quietly retained. 

The next dispute was not so easily settled, and in fact led 
eventually to Vane’s return to England in the following year. The 
year before he landed at Boston there bad come from England a 
certain Anne Hutchinson, “a woman (according to her admirers) 

| of such admirable understanding and profitable and sober carriage 
| that she won a powerful party in the country.” But she used this 
| power to “ weaken the hands and hearts of the people towards 
the ministers,” and denounced all fixed rules of faith or 
conduct on the plea of herself possessing “a new rule of 
practice by immediate revelation,” though she disclaimed any 
miraculous aids. She moreover took to preaching, or at least to 
delivering public addresses to assemblies of women, criticizing the 
sermons preached on the previous Sunday, which the ministers, 
not unnaturally perhaps, did not quite appreciate, especially as she 
not only added instructions of her own containing some very 
queer, and not very intelligible heresies, but also gently stigmatized 
them as “ Baal’s priests, Popish factors, Scribes, Pharisees, and 
opposers of Christ,” which they thought “very hard to bear.” 
Governor Vane supported, while Deputy-Governor Winthrop 
vehemently opposed her, and in spite of the Court ordering a 
general fast to be kept, he informs us that “ the difference in the 
said points of religion increased more and more.” A denial of the 
ney were g of the Holy Ghost and of heaven and hell appear to 
ave been among the points mooted by Mrs. Hutchinson and her 
friends, but their grand offence consisted in their charging the 
ministers with teaching the deadly doctrine of “a covenant ot 
works.” As neither fasting nor argument availed anything, the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities determined to adopt more 
efficacious remedies. For they had already decided—not very 
consistently with their original professions and protests— 
that “it is impious ignorance to say men ought to 
have liberty of conscience,” whereas “ religion admits of no 
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eccentric notions,” and “for the security of the flock we pen up 
the wolf.” Archbishop Laud and the Star Chamber—or the 
Spanish Inquisition for that matter—could have said no more. 

r. John Grossmith, who had preached against three persons who 
were under a covenant of works, was fined 40/. and ordered to 
make public confession of his fault in every church. Mrs. Hutchin- 
' gon herself and her brother-in-law, Mr. Wheelwright, being con- 
victed of sedition and contempt, were excommunicated and 
banished. She went first to Rhode Isiand, and after her husband's 
death removed to Long Island, where she perished miserably in a 
massacre of colonists by the Indians, who were making reprisals 
for a treacherous slaughter of their own people by the Dutch 
settlers. The news of her death was welcomed with undisguised 
satisfaction at Massachusetts, where the Rev. Thomas Welde, who 
had taken a prominent part against her, after observing that it 
was doubtful whether the Indians had burnt her alive, proceeds to 
improve the occasion in the following merciful and Christian 
strain :— 

But slain it seems she is, according to all reports. I never heard that 
the Indians in those paris did ever before this commit the like outrage 
upon any family or families; and therefore God’s hand is the more ap- 

rently seen herein, to pick out this woeful woman and make her, and 
those belonging to her, an unheard-of heavy example of their cruelty above 
all others. 


Meanwhile the rival parties represented by Vane and Winthrop, 


who succeeded him as Governor, did not get on very comfortably 
together, and at last it was resolved to take more rigorous 
measures for the extirpation of heresy. Vane, who disapproved | 
of persecution on all sides, wisely determined to return to England, | 
but during the remainder of his life always used whatever in- | 
fluence he had at home for the benefit of the colonists of Massa- | 
chusetts, who, under the rigid Puritan supremacy which followed | 
on his departure, went on from bad to worse. He was himself | 
shamefully persecuted by Cromwell, as a consistent opponent of 
every form of arbitrary government. In New England proscrip- 
tion, fine, banishment, and capital punishment became the order of 
the day for Anglicans, Quakers, Anabaptists, Adamites, and other 
such “ unhappy sectaries and energumens.” Not only did the | 
“Blue Code”—so named apparently as seeming to be written in | 
blood—strictly forbid “reading the Common Prayer, keeping | 
Christmas Day or saints’ days, making mince pies, or playing on 
any instrument except the drum, the trumpet, and the Jews’ harp,” 
which were supposed to have a kind of Biblical flavour about 
them; it also forbade mothers to kiss their babies on the Sabbath 
day, and enjoined that no one should run or walk in his garden, 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting.” Readers 
of The Scarlet Letter will readily understand the moral results 
of this sort of legislation. As to religious toleration, “If,” says 
one of their leading writers of that day, “after men continue 
in obstinate rebellion against the light, the civil magistrate shall 
still walk towards them in soft and gentle commiseration, his 
softness and gentleness is excessive large to foxes and wolves, but 
his bowels are miserably straitened and hardened against the poor 
sheep and lambs of Christ. Nor is it frustrating the end of 
Christ’s coming, but a direct advancing it, to destroy the bodies of 
those wolves who seek to destroy tue souls of those for whom 
Christ died.” It is a curious satire on human weakness and in- 
consistency that the hideous system of persecution enjoined in 
New England by the very men who had fled, as they elegantly 
expressed it, from “ those proud Anakimes, the tiranous bishops, 
and their proud and profane supporters and cruel defenders ” under 
Charles I., was at last brought to an end after the Restoration by 
a peremptory order from Charles II. There are no crimes like 
those that are wrought in the name of liberty. 


THE COMET. 


ig appearance of a large comet in the northern heavens, 
though sudden, was not unexpected by astronomers. Tele- 
grams from Cordoba, Brazil, and the Cape of Good Hope had 
warned them that a bright comet, first seen in the Southern 
Hemisphere on May 26, was wending its way northwards. The 
exact day when it would first show itself above the northern 
horizon was a little doubtful; but the substantial accuracy of the 
telegram announcing that it would be near the prominent star 
8 Aurigze on June 26 has been verified by the event. The publi- 
cation of this prediction in the newspapers appears to have escaped 
the notice of the public; and thus the comet has been treated as 
one of those unexpected visitations which were formerly believed 
to portend wars, pestilences, and famines, and which are even now 
sup) to have some unexplained connexion with “ pheno- 
menal” weather. A glance at the present state of our knowledge 
with respect to comets may serve to ba some of the illusions 
to which a certain class of the public still clings. 

It has long been known that the mass or amount of ponderable 
matter, even in the largest comets, must. be exceedingly small in 
comparison with the mass of any of the planets. But the possi- 
bility of a collision was sufficient to terrify the nervous; and it 
was not till the discovery of the intimate relationship, if not 
absolute identity, between a swarm of meteors and a comet that 
these fears were really shown to be groundless. We can only 
briefly refer to the steps by which this connexion was established 
between two classes of bodies differing so much in the aspect 


which they present to us. 


In the year 1866 there occurred, on November 13, @ very remark- 
able shower of meteors or shooting stars, and these exceptional dis- 
plays were found to have recurred at intervals of 33} years. It was 
shown by somewhat abstruse calculations, into which we cannot 
here enter, that if a meteor swarm revolved round the sun in an 
oval path in exactly 33+ years, the disturbing effect of the planets 
would be exactly such as had been observed. Hence it appeared 
that these meteors must perform their revolution in 33} years, and 
it was then inferred that they must be moving in the same path 
as a comet observed in the year 1866, a few months before the 
display of shooting stars. - Further evidence was supplied by the 
discovery that the path of the well-known August meteors was 
the same as that of the great comet of 1862, and that a shower of 
meteors annually observed in April followed the track of the great 
comet of 1861, through the tail of which the earth is believed to 
have passed. But it was in 1872 that the most interesting facts 
in connexion with the relation between comets and meteors were 
brought to light. Towards the end of 1872 astronomers were 
eagerly expecting Biela’s periodical comet, which had excited 
their attention in 1546 by its splitting up into two distinct bodies; 
but it was sought in vain. In its place, however, appeared, at 
theendof November,a striking display of meteors,and subsequently, 
on the 2nd and 3rd of December, a comet was observed in the 
track which the meteor-stream might be supposed to have taken. 
It has been inferred, with some show of reason, that the earth 
actually passed through one of the heads of Biela’s comet on Novem- 
ber 27, 1872, and that the only effect was a shower of shooting 
stars. Ata little distance the meteor-swarm would seem to have 
presented the ordinary appearance of a comet. The chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which connects comets and meteors is still 
further strengthened by the examination of their spectra. By the 
help of the spectroscope it is found that the light of comets is 
derived to a great extent from glowing vapour of carbon in some 
form or other, and it has also been shown that meteoric stones 
which have fallen on the earth give off, when heated in a 
vacuum, vapours producing the same spectra as those observed in 
comets, 


It would seem probable that the nucleus of a comet is neither a 
solid nor a gaseous body, but a mere cluster of discrete meteoric 
particles through which the earth might pass without experiencing 


| any effect beyond that of a startling shower of shooting stars, 


and that the head is composed of gases evolved from these meteors 
under the combined action of the sun’s heat and the rarefaction of 
space. With regard to the formation of the tails the most plausible 
theory appears to be that they are due to a repulsive force, 
emanating from the sun (possibly electrical), which acts on the 
gases evolved from the nucleus, and generates tails in different 
directions according to the molecular constitution of the gases. 


Having thus briefly sketched the general history of comets, we 
may refer to one or two points connected with the present comet. 
The first point that calls for remark is the circumstance that this 
comet is moving along the same track (approximately) as that of 
the comet of 1807. Now, it is to be remembered that the great 
comet which was seen ast year in the Southern Hemisphere was 
found to be travelling in the same path as that of the comet of 
1843. In both cases it appears difficult to account for the return 
of the comet within such a short time. And if the comet had 
regularly reappeared at short intervals, it ought to have been seen 
at former apparitions of which there appears to be no record. The 
conclusion seems to be thus forced on us that there may be two 
or more comets travelling in the same track. This would quite 
accord with what we know of meteor-streams, there being decided 
pm py of aggregations of these particles at different parts of their 
orbit. 


Another important matter is the application of photography to 
the invisible portion of the spectrum of this comet. Mr. eee 
has succeeded in obtaining a photograph showing two bright 
lines in the ultra-violet region, which appear to belong to the 
spectrum of the vapour of carbon (in some form). At Greenwich 
Observatory bands were observed in the green, the blue, and the 
violet corresponding to bands in the 5 ig given by carbon in the 
blue part of the flame of a candle. It has hitherto been somewhat 
doubtful whether the comet-bands indicated carbon in this form or 
in that exhibited by a vacuum-tube containing a carbon compound 
in a highly rarefied state. In this connexion it may be mentioned 
that Professor H. Draper of New York has obtained a photograph 
of the comet, though he has not yet succeeded in photographing 
its spectrum as Mr. Huggins has done. 


With regard to the physical appearance of the comet, it may 
be mentioned that by July 3 the light will have diminished to 
one-third and by July 16 to one-tenth of the brightness, when 
the comet first appeared on June 22. Such calculations, however, 
are necessarily subject to some uncertainty; as we are still. 
imperfectly acquainted with the causes which determine the 
brightness of comets. The northward motion of the comet 
also has a. great effect on its visibility in raising it above 
the mists of the horizon and in clearing it from the effect of 
twilight. Under these circumstances we may expect this comet 
to remain Reriieoens object to the naked eye for some little 
time to come. the telescope it is likely to prove even a more 
interesting object than the comet of 1874. 
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THE BALCOMBE TRAGEDY. 


T is natural enough that the circumstances of the murder which 
took place on the Brighton line at the beginning of this week 
should have suggested to the industrious journalist the famous 
Briggs-Miiller transaction at Old Ford. That murder is famous 
not merely in history but in literature. For Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
as all men know, endeavoured to prove, not merely by written 
but by spoken words, to the British Philistine that it was well 
that things should be so. The British Philistine did not see it; 
but it is the prerogative of the British Philistine not to see it. 
Now, the tunnels of the Brighton Railway have acquired a historic 
celebrity not inferior to that once possessed by the very unromantic 
piece of line which passes the place where matches which “ strike 
only on the box” are made, The Newcomes had already assured 
these tunnels their place in literary memory; it is only to be 
regretted that a real and not a fictitious drama should give them 
additional celebrity. They (or one of them) have demonstrated, 
or helped to demonstrate, yet once more (we wish it could be for 
the last time), the almost inconceivable stupidity of the English 
police. There is probably not another country in the civilized 
world where such a thing as happened on this occasion could have 
cage There was a time when we had, properly speaking, no 
police. We had political spies paid ad hoc; we had thieftakers 
whose morality was doubtful, but who managed when it pleased 
them to take thieves, But it was borne in upon us that we ought 
to have a police, and a police we have with a vengeance. “ Do 
not adopt our institutions 4 demi, my friend,” said the Prince 
Montcontour. That is exactly what we have done. We have 
several Commissioners of Police, an elaborate county and borough 
force, a Director of Criminal Investigation, and everything hand- 
some about us. But the two chief functions of a regularly consti- 
tuted agence des meurs—the suppression of scandals which may 
affect the innocent, and the detection of crimes which can only con- 
cern the guilty—we have not, at any rate, in a state of performance. 
A short time ago a trumpery and obviously impossible case of alleged 
fraud on a Co-operative Society was brought before a magistrate, 
and was reported in full, with the name of the victim. Our agents 
provocateurs are instant in the fabrication of affecting stories 
whereby to tempt unhappy chemists to supply deleterious drugs 
for the relief of too-confiding damsels, in inducing casual 
tobacconists to book 10 to 1 bar one on suburban races, in pre- 
vailing on good-natured publicans to supply half-a-pint of beer to 
thirsty souls five minutes before or five minutes after the sacred 
hours prescribed by an all-wise Legislature. But when a real and 
terrible crime presents itself they are, like the American carter, 
“ not equal to the occasion.” They reverse the lesson often taught 
in childhood ; they can make a stone, but can by no means break 
one. It is easy to manufacture a crime; hard and troublesome to 
detect one. And yet anything more simple than the circum- 
stances of this murder on the Brighton Railway it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive. 

e take the facts as they are reported, with insignificant 
differences, by a large number of independent authorities; and we 
may observe that the recapture of the man Lefroy, or even his 
demonstrative innocence, does not affect that part of the question 
which is really important to the public in the very least. On 
Monday last, when the afternoon Brighton express reached 
Preston, the outlying station for Brighton where tickets are 
taken, a person was noticed either in, or leaning out of, a first- 
class compartment in a condition of much dilapidation. The 
carriage itself was in a still more suspicious state, being covered 
with blood. The dilapidated person gave himself out as a 
journalist, by name Arthur Lefroy, and by domicile an inhabitant 
of Wallington, a suburb of Croydon. He proceeded to what 
on the face of it must be described, in the language of fiction, as 
“ @ story of a cock and of a bull, and of an elderly gentleman and 
of a countryman, and of a pistol shot.” We need not recite this 


.story, which everybody has by this time read. The suspicions of 


the police were, we are told, aroused, but they were aroused in a 
‘most astoundingly inefficient fashion. While they assigned the 
‘doctor, whom he demanded, to the wounded person, they had 
-ample time to find out whether that wounded person's story of a 
business errand to Brighton was true, whether any trace of the 
elderly gentleman and the countryman was to be found on the line, 
whether the nature of the interesting victim’s wounds corresponded 
to the account he gave of the audacious countryman’s maleticence. 
All this could have been done very speedily, very effectively, and 
without exciting the least scandal as to Mr. Arthur Lefroy’s 

ious reputation. We dismiss the story of a watch and chain 
bavi been found in Mr, Lefroy’s boot as incredible, for even a 
British policeman knows that watch-pockets in that portion of 
the attire of a gentleman have not yet been introduced. The one 
glimmering of reason which the conduct of the police displayed 
only serves to illuminate their darkness still further. They sub- 
mitted with a childlike docility to Mr. Lefroy’s demand to be 
taken home without doing his errand in Brighton. They did not 
ask the surgeon as to the nature of his wounds or impertinently 
discuss the presence of a cotn known as a “ Hanover medal” in 
some numbers in his pocket. They could not bring themselves 
to wait for the result of the idle formality of a search the 
line. But they did send a detective with him to his home. This 
promising member of the profession of M. Claude, according to 
one account, “left his companion and returned a little later.” 
According to another, he allowed him to change his clothes, but 
did not observe the precautions of Mr. Samuel Weller on a much 


less momentous occasion. The result might, one would think, 
have been predicted by a tolerably intelligent child of the age of 
five years or thereabouts. The policeman inquired of the persons 
of the house, “ Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-Hole?” and he received 
the traditional answer, “ Et responsum ab omnibus, ‘ non est 
inventus.’” The Feast of the Invention of Mr. Lefroy ought to 
be a green-letter one in the police calendar. It need scarcely be 
said that we do not assume the guilt of this eat mous 
journalist and dramatic author. It need scarcely be said, also, 
that we do not vouch for the correctness of the facts as reported, 
There may be no murder in the case. The unfortunate Mr. Gold 
may have overbalarced himself and dropped out of the window. 
The countryman may be a real countryman, and may, not content 
with shooting Mr. Lefroy, have subsequently scratched him, torn 
off his collar, and generally maltreated him out of pure exu- 
berance of conscious znd maleficent power. The police may not 
have had half the facts to go upon which industrious reportage has 
amassed for the benefit of newspaper readers. But when the 
amplest allowance has been made for these possibilities, the con- 
duct of the Brighton police remains utterly inexplicable. Had 
they feared to cast inevitable suspicion on a possibly innocent man, 
their feelings would have been at least respectable. But, as has 
been sufficiently pointed out, no such suspicion need have been 
cast. A certain period of rest and medical care was most reason- 
able to prescribe to the victim, according to his own statement of 
a@ murderous outrage. During this period every material in- 
quiry might have been completed. The authorities may, indeed, 
urge that they could not anticipate the imbecility of their dele- 
gate. But it has got to be shown, first, whether the orders 
given to that delegate were such as to guard against any mishap, 
and, secondly, what was the reason for running the risk which the 
police ran. An innocent man in Lefroy’s position could have no 
motion for evasion, which could only give him trouble in the long 
run. A guilty man should have been allowed no chance of 
attempting it. 

With a wonderful, if not altogether intelligent, unanimity the 
newspapers have been recommending, as they recommended nearly 
twenty years ago, the adoption of the American system of no 
compartments and continuous carriages. This is a point on which 
it is somewhat superfluous to offer advice. The general public 
will, no doubt, finally express its opinion, and that opinion will be 
followed with the decent reluctance which Railway Companies 
always show. The advantages of the two systems can be very 
easily contrasted. Pullman cars have now run for some years on 
English lines (including the very one on which this disaster hap- 
pened), and public saloon carriages on many others. The Pull- 
man or the saloon does not, it may be remarked, offer a complete 
security against such proceedings as those of Miiller and the 
“ countryman,” though that security is very considerably increased. 
Only the genuine and complete gangway system, with no differ- 
ence of classes, could altogether allay the fears of the timid, 
which will certainly not be lessened by Mr. Chamberlain's light- 
hearted answer to Mr. Sheridan on Thursday night. Now there 
are not many murderers, and there are a very great many objee- 
tionable companions. “Take my life, but spare my collar,” said 
the traditional dandy to the highwayman. According to Mr. 
Lefroy’s story, the malefactor in this case was equally hostile to 
life and to collars. But ferocity of this kind is rare; and, as 
a rule, the traveller would have to choose between a possibility 
of being very unpleasantly murdered and a practical certainty 
of draughts, neighbourhood of persons whose command of the 
minor refinements of manner is limited, and an infinitely in- 
creased danger of the abominable nuisance of forced conversation, 
unless he is prepared to show his distaste for that amusement in 
a decided and churlish manner. It is for English taste to 
decide which is best worth having, the probability of privacy and 
the possibility of meditation, or the freedom from the off-chance of 
murderous or criminal assault. The rapid improvement of the 
tricycle perhaps offers an alternative to those finical persons who, 
not being able to afford post horses, would rather travel with a 
murderer than with one who insists on talking without h’s on a 
subject he knows nothing about. But, without prejudicing the 
new demand for a further Americanization of our institutions, it 
may be pointed out that the danger of things as they are 
“ed be immensely modified “ with brains.” Ropes and electric 
bells are capital things, though they are suitable rather for 
accidents than for crimes. But the difficulties and dangers in 
the way of a railway criminal would be enormous if they were 
not smoothed away by contributory idiocy on the part of 
the guardians of the public safety. The possibility of getting 
rid of a body from a carriage could be avoided by a very 
simple system of checking the inmates of compartments on 
long-distance journeys. The possibility of escaping from a train 
in motion involves so great a risk that few criminals are likely 
to chance it. In any case of suspicious appearance at the ter- 
minus or any station, the police and oflicials have the game 
in their own hands, It is, of course, possible to throw that game 
or any game away, and unless gross injustice has been done to the 
authorities in this instance, it is a case in point. But againsé 
such superhuman stupidity as that of which we are asked to 
believe that the Brighton officials were guilty, gods and men are 
alike powerless. All the saloon carriages, all the guards, all the 
electric bells, all the through-train gangways and outside platforms 
in the world, will not guarantee us against that, 
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LITERATURE AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


HE “ Representatives of Literature” met at the Mansion 
House last Saturday evening to receive the hospitality of 
my Lord Mayor. They mustered three hundred strong; they 
included poets, preachers, novelists, dramatists, journalists, and 
publishers, not to speak of noble lords, Indian princes, City 
sheriffs, aldermen, deputies, and ambassadors. It might at first 
ight — difficult to get together so many men of genius at one 
e, but literature is fortunately a word which covers a wide 
area; every one, for instance, who contributes to a paper, even in 
the advertising or the paste and scissors department, may con- 
sider himself a representative of literature. We should, it is 
true, be inclined to draw the line above the office boy; but it 
cannot be denied that he, too, has much to do with the production 
of his journal, The difliculty is not, it would seem from the pub- 
lished list of the guests who presented themselves, so much to fill 
the tables as to persuade the men who, by common consent, stand 
in the front rank of literature to accept the invitations sent to 
them. Of course we confidently assume that invitations are 
always sent to those illustrious writers, who on this, as on previous 
occasions, have been conspicuously absent. or example, the 
names of Messrs. Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and Morris 
would occur to an outsider as the most truly representative of living 
English poets ; but these authors having been unfortunately unable 
to attend, one cannot feel that their loss was altogether supplied 
even by Lord Lytton and Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Again, every 
one was glad to see the author of Lorna Doone in a place o 
honour ; but ene would have liked also to see those veteran novel- 
ists, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and Mr. George 
Meredith, who, we are obliged to suppose, had engagements else- 
where. Of scholars there seemed hardly any; yet surely at the 
end of Term the great scholars of Oxford and aang to say 
nothing of those in London, one might think, would have been 
free to accept the bidding of his Lordship. Nor do we think that 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy was altogether adequate to represent single- 
handed the department of history, in which we missed certain 
writers, perhaps more solid, if not so brilliant, as, for instance, 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, Mr. J. R. Green, Professor Seeley, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr. John Morley, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. It was 
yeally unfortunate for the dinner that all these writers, the 
“representatives ” of so many departments, were previously 
engaged. Could they, one wonders, have been having a little 
literary dinner at Greenwich all by themselves, with the press ex- 
cluded ?_ But if the leading men in the “higher walks” were 
mostly absent, the department of journalism was most fully and 
thoroughly represented. Everybody seemed to be invited ; those 
who were privileged to know the great men by sight could point 
ont London correspondents by the dozen; there were those who 
are suspected of “doing” the reviews; those who, it is darkly 
rumoured, write leading articles; even those who cut out the 
funny stories from American papers. As regards the list of 
journalists who should be invited, it had evidently been drawn 
up ina most friendly and comprehensive spirit, so as to avoid the 
creation of jealousies, and to remove any opportunity for indulging 
in the hateful spirit of envy. We would not wish to exclude one 
of these writers; the genius of a Shakespeare may lie, dormant 
as yet, in every one; yet, we repeat, we cannot but regret that 
80 many, so very many, of the men known outside Fleet Street 
were unable to accept the invitations which, we are sure, were 
sent to them. And it was, doubtless, through the fear of weary- 
ing his guests that the host forbore to speak of his many dis- 
appointments, 

A dinner at the Mansion House, especially for those who 
assist at it for the first time, is an imposing and magnificent 
spectacle, It is pleasant to march into the Egyptian Hall past a 
row of fiddlers dressed in red, who scrape with enormous zeal, and 
somehow remind one of King Cole’s Three Fiddlers, according to 
the rendering of Mr. Crane; it is pleasant to sit opposite to a 

rson who is going to make a speech after dinner, to mark his 
intervals of reflective silence, and, as his turn approaches, the con- 
tortions of his countenance; it is pleasant to have an excellent 
band discoursing throughout the banquet ; it is delightful, if one is 
80 placed as to be able to see these glories, to let the eye rest upon 
the Lord Mayor's Trumpeter in green and gold, with his hat on, as 
becomes a Trumpeter. He stands behind the chair, and does not 
disdain ouateny to hand a plate. But why does he not blow 
the trumpet, which ought to be in his hand? Surely the City 
Trumpeter was your first City toast-master; and the original 
Harker, instead of calling “ Si—lence, gentlemen, for the hight 
Honourable the Lord Mayor!” blew a melodious blast which 
hushed the revellers and recalled them to the serious business of 
the banquet. Then one may behold the gold mace. Lastly, one 
may gaze upon the Lord Mayor himself, and reflect upon the 
transitory nature of all human glories, and especially of this civic 
presidency. 

The ne which followed the dinner of last Saturday were 
remarkable, with one or two exceptions, for their surprising 
badness. Now, at a dinner of representatives of literature one 
expects something out of the common; the very presence of so 
much genius should give rise to a spirit of emulation among the 

speakers; before the assembled poets, novelists, dramatists, 
journalists, philosophers, historians, and reporters of England, one 
might expect, if not bursts of florid oratory, yet graceful speeches, 
epigrammatic utterances, and things which might be remembered. 
It-is true that the themes are threadbare: but what is the use of 


genius unless it can adorn even a threadbare topic with flowers of” 
fancy? The test artists do not disdain the commonest 

objects. The usual loyal toasts were given and received with 

the usual enthusiasm ; they were followed by the patriotic toasts’ 
responded to by one gullant officer who seemed, like Balbus, 

ready to think, though it would not do to say so, that it was all 
over with the army, and another who permitted himself only 
to praise our soldiers’ goodness of temper. Then there were 
toasts to the Houses of Lords and Commons. After this came 

the real business of the evening, which was opened by the reading 
of a telegram from Berlin. In this document the Chairman of the 

Concordia said he loved the British nation for having produced 

Shakspeare, and invoked the protection of Heaven upon the Lord 
Mayor. Here some of the frivolous laughed, and were rebuked by 
the toastmaster, The Lord Mayor then proposed the health of 
his guests, and divided Literature, for oratorical purposes, into 
Poetry, Fiction, History, Classical Literature, and Journalism, call- 
ing upon various people present to respond. Now, if there were 
one thing which a literary craftsman should understand, one would 
think it would be the manner in which a speech, like a leading 
article, should be turned. It must be within certain limits, not 
greatly in defect or in excess; it must have in it a few distinct 
points; it should turn upon one leading thought, treated freshly, 
even if it be a commonplace; it should be bright; it should, 
in fact, please. All the “representative” speakers had re- 

ceived due notice—rumour said a fortnight’s notice—yet, with 
one or two exceptions, upon which we will immediately remark, 


f| not one had come prepared with a speech at all worthy the 


occasion. Lord Houghton, of course, was one of these excep- 
tions. His speech was cheery, short, epigrammatic. He under- 
stands how to say good things, and to say them in the happiest 
manner. Unfortunately, Lord Lytton, who followed him, seemed 
to think that a poet, like the brook, was entitled to go on for 
ever, in an even current, undisturbed by any sparkles or wavelets 
of wit or epigram. No one, again, can object to Mr. Black- 
more and Mr. Black being called upon to respond for fiction ; 
but we were truly disappointed when Mr. Blackmore mournfully 
confessed that he had nothing at all to say, and when Mr. Black 
could find very little more to say than that he was once, 
while in America, taken for Mr. Blackmore. Why cannot English- 
men speak on such occasions? A Frenchman would have found 
for such a toast a thousand pleasant compliments for his host and 
his fellow-guests ; an American would have replied with fluency 
and dignity ; an Irishman with ease. And if these two writers 
had been set down to a table with paper and pen and told 
to write a speech in reply, they would have written a short 
chapter of thanks, without premeditation, in gopd style and 
nervous English. As there seemed to be no other scholar present, 
Dr. William Smith responded alone for “ Classical Literature.” 
This was very much as if the shepherd should respond for the 
sheep. Lord Sherbrooke and Mr. Edmund Yates, who 8 
and “spoke up,” for Journalism, were, with Lord Houghton, 
the pleasant exceptions. Lord Sherbrooke was incisive, ironical, 
and slightly contemptuous; Mr. Yates was short, bright, and 
clever. By some remarkable accident, the Drama was omitted 
altogether, yet all the dramatists—they are few indeed—were 
present, and most of the dramatic critics. Then the dinner came 
to an end, and the guests came away. The moral of the story is 
that, although a good many clever men were got ther, the 
scholars, historians, and philosophers who make up the serious 
literature of the period were all absent; most of the leaders in 
every literary department were also absent ; one department was 
overwhelmingly represented ; and it was proved to everybody's 
satisfaction that the art of after-dinner speaking is one little 
studied and rarely acquired. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


le result of the University Match was accepted by the friends 
of Oxford much as the result of the general election was wel- 
comed by most Liberals, in a temper of devout thankfulness and 
scarcely suppressedamazement. Cambridge looked invincibly strong 
on paper, and Mr. Steel, like Mr. Kinglake’s dragoman in Zothen, 
“ struck terror and inspired respect.” Cricketers knew, though 
the cricket reporters of some newspapers did not, that it was 
absurd to say that Mr. Steel’s right hand had lost its cunning. The 
analysis of the performances of University bowlers shows that he 
has got 48 wickets in this season to Mr, Evans's 28 and Mr. C. T. 
Studd’s 31. He has been more expensive than usual, but that is 
because the year has been warm and dry, and the grounds true 
and lively. His bowling in the University match, though less 
successful than of old, was as remarkable as ever for variety of 
pitch, pace, curve, and work. That this would be so was well under- 
stood beforehand, and it was still more disagreeable for Oxford men 
to reflect on the batting strength of Cambridge. Cambridge could 
afford to discard a meritorious old Blue, just as Mr. O. G. Lane was 
once left out of the Oxford Eleven. Is it not written in the book 
of the Chronicles cf Lillywhite? Cambridge even felt strong 
enough to dispense with the services of a bat like Mr. Miller, 
while illness deprived Oxford of two good bats and a slow 
change bowler. ‘Though the trial match with M.C.C. at Lord's 
was tolerably satisfactory, the performance of Oxford i 
Middlesex had shown that their bowling might be loose that 
second-rate opponents might get their wickets, All that the’ 
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most hopeful could say was that, “if Evans was on his day, and 
Leslie came off, Oxford had a chance.” Mr. Evans was “ on his 
day ”—his three days rather—and Mr. Leslie did “ come off.” _ 

When Monday appeared, in a blanket of mist and soft rain, 
things looked worse than ever for the Dark Blue colours. It 
seemed just the sort of day that Mr. Steel likes; fishing, rather 
than cricket, weather ; a slippery wicket, and a bad light. Oxford 
had a piece of luck (they were lucky all through) in winning the 
toss. For the three years of Cambridge victories “tails” had 
always been the successful choice. Should a judicious captain 
follow the run, and call “ tails” again, or trust to the reappear- 
ance of “heads”? This is one of the questions on which the 
greatest minds have ever been divided. We are for backing the 
série. Mr. Bligh was otherwise minded. He called “ heads,” 
but “ tails” were sti!l in the ascendent, and Oxford went in on 
the fresh wicket. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Trevor opened 
the batting, while the early bowling was entrusted to Mr. 
Steel, Mr. Ford, and Mr. Wilson. The two latter bowlers 
are fast medium and fast; neither of them was very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Patterson showed great steadiness, and Mr. 
Trevor played, as usual, in the most attractive and manly 0 
In spite of good fielding, they ran the score up to about 50, when 
Mr. Trevor retired from the wicket, apparently either caught by 
wicket-keeper or “ leg-before.” It seems that he had anticipated 
the umpire’s decree, for he was given “ not out ” and walked back 
again. But here the luck was broken. Mr. C. T. Studd began 
to bowl from the Nursery end, and Mr. Trevor was caught at the 
wicket for what proved to be a longer innings than any Cambridge 
man attained, an excellent 41. Disaster followed disaster. The 
two slow bowlers seemed quite unplayable, as their deliveries 
twisted very variously, and the balls on the off rose up sharply 
and almost perpendicular. The Oxford batters could not leave 
these off balls alone. Mr. Patterson gave Mr. Ford, at short slip, 
the first of four catches which he secured in the innings. Mr. 
Leslie, playing unlike himself, ran in to a ball of Mr. Steel’s and 
slipped in trying to regain his ground. Many of the lookers-on, 
of both parties, were of opinion that he did recover himself in 
time, but the umpire gave his decision for Mr. Hone, the wicket- 
keeper. This should be set against the decision (not, we think, 
mistaken) which saved Mr. Leslie in the second innings. He only 
made 4 runs; and one of the panics which have so often 
ruined the cause of an Eleven followed his fall. The bowlers 

uzzled and beat the batsmen at least twice in every over. 

r. Evans presented his rival short-slip witha catch. Mr. Thornton 
was not less generous. Mr. Bligh, extending himself in a mira- 
culous way like a telescope, caught Mr. Peake at point. This is 
as good a plaee as any other for saying that Mr. Bligh’s fielding 
throughout was worth a visit to Lord’s to see. He stopped the 
most impossible-looking cuts with perfect grace and ease, return- 
ing the ball in the same action. Six wickets fell after the score 
was at 58, and only 18 runs were added to the account of Oxford. 
Mr. Whiting managed to amass 9, and fell immediately after 
luncheon, which festival was favoured by half an hour of dry 
weather. Then Mr. Kemp and Mr. M‘Lachlan got together. 
Neither of these players seems to have any “ nerves”; both batted 
with the utmost pluck, like men “incapable of their own distress,” 
and they hit up 50 runs by fine driving and cutting. Mr. 
M‘Lachlan was caught off a good drive from Mr. Ford; Mr. 
Harrison, the slow bowler, was run out, partly, we fancy, from a 
moment’s inattention; and Mr. Robinson played “a regular 
bowler’s innings,” leaving Mr. Kemp not out with a spirited 29. 
The score was 131. ‘The throwing in of Cambridge was particu- 
larly accurate, the wicket being repeatedly thrown down ; and the 
running of Oxford between wickets was not very decided or judi- 
sious, The bowling of Mr. Studd and Mr, Steel had deserved and 
commanded success. 

In abadlight,and ona wicket so wet that the bowlers slipped and 
made much use of sawdust, Mr. G. B. Studd and Mr. Bligh faced 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Harrison. Mr. Evans's first ball, which rose 
very swiftly, about mid-wicket high, scattered Mr. Studd’s stumps 
and bails as if a small charge of dynamite had been exploded 
under them. Mr. C.'T. Studd and Mr. Bligh then played almost the 
best cricket of the match. The former hit with such force that the 
ball scarcely left his bat betore it reached the ropes. Mr. Leslie 
saved many fours at long ley, and often received the meed of a 
melodious cheer. Mr. Robinson (left hand), and Mr. Peake (fast 
with a very high delivery), were tried in vain. Mr. Thornton, some- 
times so deadly, bowled a very lucrative over, and obviously 
could not find firm ground for his feet. Mr. Evans was bowling 
very fast and straight, and his balls rose dangerously. About 
sixty-five runs were on for one wicket, when the sky became 
ominously light, the rain from the south fell heavier than ever, 
and play was stopped. This was Oxford’s chief piece of luck. 
The batters were interrupted just when well set. The rain 
lasted for more than a hour, and the populace kept howling 
“play.” As usually happens nowadays, popular agitation pre- 
vailed, and the men went out at twenty minutes past six 
in a funereal light. Mr. M‘Lachlan bowled from the Nursery end, 
with the utmost accuracy. His object was to keep down the 
runs, and maiden over after maiden over was applauded. Now, 
too, it became manifest that the “day” of Mr. Evans had dawned. 
He bowled Mr. Bligh for an excellent 37. He hit Mr. 
O, T. Studd on the arm, and struck the top of his middle stump 
with the next ball. He gentiy removed Mr. Steel’s leg-bail. 
Time was now up, and four wickets down for 81 runs. 
Tuesday brought excellent light and a sound wicket, but Mr. 


Evans was not to be denied. He caught Mr. J. E. K. Studd, 
and bowled Mr. Wilson. Mr. Ford, as always, played a sound 
innings, and, aided by Mr. Whitfeld, took the score above that of 
Oxford. But Mr. Evans scattered his bails, and bowled Mr. 
Whitfeld. Mr. Rowe, a left-handed bat, gave some trouble, 
and Mr. Spencer was just beginning to hit, and to delight the ring, 
when Mr. Robinson jumped up, and caught in his left hand a ball 
that, next moment, would have reached the ropes. ‘This was the 
catch of the match. Mr. Harrison’s patient merit was rewarded 
by-a shooter that beat Mr. Rowe, and the Cambridge innings ended 
with 48 runs to the good. 

The performances of Mr. Trevor and Mr. Patterson, in the 
second innings, seemed a repetition of the events of Monday, 
But this time they passed the fatal 58, and it was not till 
after luncheon that a fine ball of Mr. C. T. Studd’s bowled 
Mr. Trevor for another beautifully hit 40. He thus secured 
the second best, and certainly the prettiest, score of the match. 
Mr. Leslie again seemed a little unhappy at first. He played 
a ball back to My. Ford, when he had made 9, and left his 
wicket. To ourselves there seemed no doubt at all that. the 
ball touched the ground after leaving his bat. This was a 
common opinion, and cries of “ask it” came from the Pavilion. 
Mr. Patterson “asked it,” and Mr. Leslie stood forlorn, like 
Eurydice when Orpheus looked back at her, on the debatable 
land between the Pavilion and the wicket. After a pause he 
returned, the decision being in his favour, and he began to 
score in earnest. Every possible change of bowling was tried, 
except that the Cambridge captain did not bowl slow underhand, 
which all captains of all ages have done in straits like these. 
Mr. Patterson's finger was split open by a ball from Mr. Wilson, 
and he retired to have it sewn up. ‘This accident did not abate 
his success. Mr. Whitfield was tried, and Mr. Steel and Mr. 
Studd kept changing ends. At last, when Mr, J. E. K. Studd 
was put on (the score being about 180 for one wicket), Mr. Leslie 
failed to get hold of a leg ball, skied it, and was caught by Mr. 
Rowe. He had made 70 in his usual style of defence, so sure 
that it seems almost contemptuous, and of determined hitting. A 
fine drive for 5 to the most open part of the ground was his largest 
hit.. Now came Mr. C. T. Studd’s opportunity. Bowling as well 
as ever, he proved fatal to Mr. Thornton, Mr. Evans, Mr. Kemp, 
and Mr. M‘Lachlan. These two “ glittering Dioskouroi ” of the 
first innings failed to score. Mr. Peake, however, amassed 24, and 
there were some fine hits in Mr. Whiting’s 22. Meanwhile Mr. 
Patterson’s steady attention to business was rewarded by 100 runs, 
and when the Oxford change bowlers had fallen at seven o'clock, 
he carried out his bat (having gone in first) for a faultless 107. 

Neater bats, or neater to our mind, 

May drive or cut, more sure we shall not find, 
to parody Mr. Swinburne. Through the whole long innings of 
307 the Cambridge fielding had never slackened, save when Mr. 
Leslie might have been run out, nor had the bowling become 
loose. 

Wednesday seemed a perfect day for run-getting, and we 
scarcely think it was 6 to 4 against Cambridge, who had to acquire 
259 runs. The Oxford bowling, except that of Mr. Evans, was 
not absolutely first-rate. But the captain was intent on victory. 
Mr. Bligh was caught off him (a most difficult catch, run for by 
Mr. Trevor), and Mr. G. B, Studd was well taken at wicket by Mr. 
Kemp off Mr. Harrison for 11. Mr.C, T. Studd and Mr. Steel now 
got tozether, and for a while looked like repeating the performance 
of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Patterson. Mr. Steel had been driving 
with wonderful vigour when Mr. Evans caught him at slip. Mr. 
Studd was immediately caught in a very unlucky way; Mr. 
Whitfeld only got a single; and, if Mr. Ford and Mr. J. E. K. 
Studd (both of whom have this year got a hundred in an innings) 
failed, it was all over with Cambridge. One of Mr. Peake’s fast 
balls (he was now bowling very well) beat Mr. Studd; and, after 
luncheon, a rout followed. Mr. Evans secured the last two 
wickets in two consecutive balls (it was good judgment to send 
a sure catch, Mr. Heale, fielding for Mr. Patterson, to the limit 
of the ground to lie in wait for the hard-hitting Mr. Spencer), 
and the innings ended for 123. Out of twenty wickets, Mr. 
Evans bowled, or caught, or had caught off him, sixteen, a feat 
that rivals the great exploit of Mr. Butler. No one ever worked 
harder for success. On the whole, the fielding was good through- 
out. Long-leg at the southern end made one or two slips on both 
sides, and there was some weakness at mid-off in the second 
innings of Cambridge. Mr. Kemp's wicket-keeping was often 
brilliant. Could the match be played again, the chances would be 
almost even, 


THE THAMES IN MIDSUMMER. 


pas English climate leaves much to desire, and it might be an 
advantage if the Metropolis consumed more of its smoke ; 
but Londoners, at all events, are fortunate in their river. If we 
desired to give a foreign, friend an idea of the pleasures and 
lmours of English holiaay life, we should take him a trip up 
the Thames above town in what ought to be our finest season. 
Henley week should be as good as any for the purpose, always 
supposing the weather to be favourable. It is towards the end of 
June that the meadows and the wild bits of common, the sloping 
lawns and gardens and the hanging woods, are dressed out in their 
freshest green and wearing their richest foliage. The bottom of 
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the Thames Valley in the depth of the winter must be the very 
abomination of damp and desolation, and we pity the occupants of 
low-lying tenements who are bound to inhabit them all the year 
round. The turbid stream overflows its banks, turning flower- 
bedecked meads into dismal swamps and breaking back into stretches 
of stagnant water. Dense fogs envelop the shivering landscape; the 
turf in the gardens becomes sodden as sponge ; a fine growth of 
mosses and unwwholesome funguses is fostered on the slates and 
the roofs of the verandahs ; and windows must be kept hermetically 
sealed against air that is laden with the pungent rawness of earth- 
odours. We always imagine that prudent residents in those cir- 
cumstances, with the terror of the doctor and undertaker before 
their eyes, must fall into the fashions of amphibious Dutchmen; 
betake themselves to systematic smoking and spirit-drinking ; lay 
down pipes of sound old port in their half-submerged cellars and 
order quinine agen from the chemist by the gross as articles 
of regular family consumption. But with the glowing lights of a 
beautiful summer, when the Londouer is tempted out for boating 
and water parties, everything is changed, as it were, by enchant- 
ment. The wet that has been soaking in through the last six 
months is vivifying nature under the power of the sunshine. Can 
anything, for example, be more delightful than the delicate shades 
of colour in the garden of that singularly picturesque cottage ? 
There is a faint flush of scarlet over the geraniums that have 
only lately been bedded out for the season. The standard 
roses are breaking into crimson bloom, and the “ Gloires de 
Dijon ” on the cottage-walls are showing like so many straw- 
berry-tinged snowballs. The rhododendron and azalea blossoms 
have begun to pass away; but the clumps are covered like the 
hedges of laurel with strong young shoots of the tenderest green, and 
the climbers and creepers that drape the verandah are already 
interlacing themselves in networks of tendrils. The swallows 
that go flashing and dipping over the stream have been busy 
building everywhere under the eaves and gables, and the call of 
the cuckoo is still occasionally to be heard ; nor are the nightin- 
gales and our native songsters as yet silenced in the shrubberies. 
We own toa predilection for nature unadorned, nor do we greatly 
care for the brilliant formalities of Cockney gardening. Yet we 
must acknowledge that a “ warm man ” might do worse than retreat 
from the sorrows and excitements of City life to the statelier 
mansion that rises round the corner. It stands, in the language 
of fashionable house-agents, “in its own well-timbered grounds,” and 
looks down upon the river over its terraced lawns. When the sun is 
waxing warm, andany sort of shade would be welcome, there is some- 
thing refreshingly Juxurious in the sight of those variegated sun- 
blinds contrasting with the gleam of the stuccoed balustrades ; while 
the rippling sounds of music and laughter stealing softly down to us 
through the open windows are pleasantly suggestive of merry 
luncheons, with siestas, flirtations, or lawn tennis to follow, 
according to the ages and tastes of the guests, With the striped 
pavilion pitched upon the lawn on one side, the roomy boat- 
house in the creek under cover of the willows, it seems the very 
place where people “in society” might give garden parties, 
and be sure that their friends from the Fark and Piccadilly will be 

only too glad to put in an appearance. 
ut ninety-nine Englishmen in a hundred naturally detest the 
notion of frockcoats in association with the Thames, and most of 
the younger and more active generation prefer the loosest of 
flannels to any other wear. There is nothing pleasanter than a 
voyage in a steady pair-oar, with stowage for a small bag or two 
under the seats, when the party can consult their own sweet will 
and pleasure as to where they may halt and when they should 
goon, The waterway is always lively enough, not only with 
what you see on either shore, but with the merry parties that 
meet you in all manner of craft. Paddling quietly up a gentle 
reach, you hear the measured plash of oars in quick time, 
and a four-oar outrigger comes swinging round the corner. 
Or it is the peal of musical laughter that falls yet more agree- 
ably on the ear, and you meet a cushioned and commodious 
“tub,” yawing to the irregular strokes of a crew in light summer 
dresses and sun-hats, and scattering the stately swans that sail 
contemptuously clear of it. At each turn the changing land- 
scape breaks upon you in a variety of fresh beauties. It is 
not only the “crack” scenery you admire—under the hanging 
woods from Hedsor to Taplow, or in the amphitheatre of 
beech-covered hills that backs up the Abbey of Bisham, It is 
rather the combined effects of light and air, sunshine, shadow, 
water, and heat-haze, that make up an infinite succession of pic- 
tures, whose charm is in their graceful composition rather than 
in the actual details. There is nothing specially quaint about that 
flat-roofed lockman’s cottage, nor in the group of pollard willows 
at the side, nor in the black gates of the lock, nor in the weed- 
grown embankments of the weir. But take them in their ensemble 
in the flood of sunshine, with the fleecy clouds reflected from the 
water and the shadows of the dancing leaves flickering upon the 
grass beneath, with the chirp of the birds and the hum of the bees 
and the flutter of butterflies and dragonflies among the 
meadow wild flowers, and what can be more picturesque or 
more inspiring to the genuine artist? For once you feel a certain 
sympathy with the patient angler on the bank, who poses like 
patience on a monument behind the drooping rod, which he cer- 
tainly cannot be said to ply, as he stands watching his float in 
solemn expectation—a touching embodiment of hope deferred. 
Were ry less agreeably employed yourself, you might almost 
envy the well-conditioned old gentlemun, hung up in bis punt 
a couple of “ rypecs,” with his luncheon basket, his beer- 


jar, and his cans of bait. But, by way of change from those placid 
studies of still life, here we are arrived at the river-side ‘ public,” 
where there is sure to be noise and bustle enough. It has long 
been a notorious house of call for boating men, fishing men, and 
cricketers; and the ale and the good old English commissariat 
arrangements have always been renowned far and near. ’Long- 
shore loungers in blue jerseys and loose trousers are ready on 
the little landing-stage to lay hold of the bow of the boat, and 
obsequiously offer you their shoulders for disembarkation. On 
the gravel sweep above, between the open door and the pole 
with the swinging sign, are lively groups in flannel of fan- 
tastic cut and colour. The doorway is veiled in a light grey 
haze of smoke from men who are standing before the bar in 
the passage within, chatting and hob-nobbing over foaming 
piut-pots, and putting at everything, from cigarettes to “ church- 
wardens.” Should you be somewhat sharp-set after the pull, a 
glance at the larder cupboard, with the display behind the glass 
doors, is singularly appetizing. There you see arranged, shelf 
over shelf, the quarters of lamb and the salads and the cold sirloins 
and salmon, with a luxury of fruit tarts according to the season. 
Chops and steaks are of course specialties of the establishment, 
though you may find the weather somewhat warm for such serious 
eating. Notwithstanding the turmoil of vociferous customers, the 
ruddy-faced landlord, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, presses forward 
to do the honours to the last arrivals, and in all probability he is 
an old acquaintance of yours. And the barmaid is bustling about 
in smiles and blue ribbons, with the pretty daughters of the host, 
who are by no means above their business, ‘Those bright, neat- 
handed Phyllises may be less ingenuous than they aflect to be, 
but there can be no question that their attendance is infinitely 
more agreeable than that of the normal waiter in rusty black, who 
appears to hold in abhorrence the water by which he lives. And 
then if you have the luck to find a table in the open bow-window, 
you draw in your chair towards the lamb and the gigantic cheese, 
the crisp lettuce, and the golden butter. And, as you sit look- 
ing out on the road and the river over the blooming geranium 
beds, you fortify yourself against the coming toils of the after- 
noon, giving yourself over either to chat or placid contemplation. 

Some people may think that Hampton Court on a Monday is 
objectionable; when the tilted vans are drawn up on the green, 
like so many South African waggons in deager ; when mobs of 
excursionists, en garcon, in loving couples, and by families, have 
taken the gardens and the long galleries by storm; when the pairs 
of turtle-doves in the most gorgeous of raiment are billing and 
cooing everywhere in the chequered shade; when everybody wears 
an aspect of flushed festivity, though the sun and their exertions 
may be chiefly answerable for that ; and when the merry games of 
kiss-in-the-ring are going forward outside the Palace grounds to 
the general chorus of jokes and laughter. And we have no doubt 
that the popularity of the place with Cockney excursionists may 
bring down the value of house property in the neighbourhood. 
Yet, as a philanthropical onlooker bent on pleasure for the 
day, we confess to finding pleasure in the pleasures of 
other people. At all events, the sight is eminently characteristic, 
and although there is sure to be a good deal of horseplay going on, 
and though the joviality may be somewhat lacking in retinement, 
still we have never remarked that the holiday-makers are given to 
breaking bounds. The presence of their “young women” and 
“good ladies” seems to exercise a softening influence on the 
rougher sex; and though certain of the males may have dipped 
somewhat deeply in the pewter, tea appears to be almost as 
popular as beer. These worthy folks having started on their 
return betimes are already far advanced on their dusty journey 
homewards when, as the shades of evening begin to settle down, 
you ave thinking of dropping down the river yourself; and when, 
congratulating yourself on having passed a satisfactory day, you 
resolve to renew its enjoyment on an early opportunity. 


BOWS AND ARROWS. 


O* that archery which for centuries made English bowmen so 
formidable in battle, little remains now but its reputation ; 
and though modern archery stands forth its respectable offspring, 
the features are very diflerent. When the long bow was the 
principal weapon of our infantry, and when the enemy used to 
advance so as to present an inviting target to their assailants, the 
latter shot into the mass, not at individuals; and, therefore, pre- 
cision was of less importance than a strong pull and a quick loose. 
Now everything depends on precision. If a man shoots an arrow 
into the wrong target, he is liable to a fine, and is not allowed to 
score the hit, even if it happens to be in the centre of the gold, 
When the object was to disable as many of the foe as possible, 
rapidity of shooting became a necessary element of success; but 
now there is no need to hurry; and the target, being no longer of 
human material, continues stationary, and every arrow should be 
discharged with care and deliberation. History amply testifies to 
the efficiency of English archers in actual warfare; but, from its 
comparative silence as to their doings in time of peace, it can only 
be surmised whether they ever voluntarily practised at marks or 
kept their hands in by shooting hares and rabbits. It is probable 
that they did neither, since legislation was coustantly required to 
encourage or enforce the use of the long bow, one statute decreeing 
that every father should provide a bow and two arrows for his son 
when he reached the age of seven, and another obliging every one ex- 
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cept the clergy and the judges to shoot at butts. Those in power were 
well aware of the importance of familiarizing the population with the 
haridling of a bow; and knowing that, when once properly trained, 
there were no troops in Europe who could stand against our yeomen 
archers, they not only compelled them to practise archery during 
their spare hours, but, when war was threatening, ordered the 
sheriff of each county to furnish suitable bows. In these degene- 
rate days the liberty of the subject could not be interfered wiih 
in such an arbitrary manner, and consequently the want of practice 
is as much the failing of modern archery as of its prototype. It 
is this inertness, or rather the disappointment of failure caused by 
need of training, that renders lawn-tennis so dangerous a rival to 
archery just now. ‘That entails neither solitary toiling, nor a 
succession of blank targets as the ible result of a morning’s 
work ; in fact, it is an admirable game, full of healthful exercise 
and social intercourse, and will not die out, as some imagine, like 
croquet and skating-rinks ; but, in spite of its descent from le jew 
de paume, it can hardly claim historical equality with archery. 

t is curious to find how ignorant people in general are of what 
they call “ playing at bows and arrows.” They know literally 
nothing about it, its antecedents, or its present achievements, and 
they learn with surprise that it is firmly established all over the 
kingdom, and has its headquarters in the Regent’s Park. They 
regard the exploits of their ancestors at Agincourt or Towton, 
and the ideal performances of Robin Hood and his merry band, 
with a similar complacency, and are more ready to believe that the 
hero of Sherwood Forest could split a willow wand at 100 yards 
than that a lady of our day could shoot three arrows in succession 
into the bull’s eye at 60 yards. The fact that the Times only 
briefly refers to archery once a year may be regarded as an 
unfortunate proof of the little interest it excites beyond its own 
circle. There can be no question as to its growth during the last 
five-and-twenty years, not merely in the springing up of new 
societies, but in a knowledge of the real principles of shooting ; 
and though it may not show any strong signs of development at the 

resent moment, who knows but what it may some day become 
‘ashionable? The tastes of our forefathers are in vogue, and if 
old houses, old furniture, and old china are found to harmonize 
with modern enlightenment, archery may take its turn among the 
revivals, It may lack the bustle and excitement that attend 
other amusements, but sooner or later people may realize the 
hollowness of much that they now worship ; and when the London 
season shall have been curtailed, and the freer country life made 
more of, they may be glad of the quiet exercise and healthy rivalry 
to be found in the “ witchery ” of archery. 

Asa recreation it dates from the close of the last century, when 
the Royal Toxophilite Society came into existence, and during the 
interval between that period and its discontinuance in battle, 
archery all but expired. A century ago it showed signs of life, 
and after its long sleep awoke in a aew sphere, te. it had risen 
from the ranks, and has since remained in the particular set 
that inaugurated its second career, Literary and scientific men 
find in it a soothing antidote to the troubles of the brain, and 
also that thorough, but at the same time unfatiguing, exercise 
of which their bodies stand in need. All sedentary workers who 
care for any exercise at all value it as a midway restorative be- 
tween labours done and labours to come, those living in London 
being additionally grateful for the on of country it affords. 
None but archers can understand the real pleasure and enjoyment 
to be got out of the mere sight of green lawns and anping targets, 
or out of the music of the twanging bow. They may be physically 
unfit for more violent exertion,and therefore gladly welcome a 
friendly bout in which all the attractions of amusements beyond 
their powers are combined with less effort ; but it is not all plain 
sailing, though the “ labour they delight in physics pain.” A York 
Round will occupy two or three hours, according to temperament 
and temperature, and the archer knows he has his work cut out for 
him and must do it all himself. A companion is no doubt an 
acquisition, but he is not a partner who can, as at lawn-tennia, 
help to raise the score; nor, on the contrary, can that companion 
divide the honour and glory of the score. The archer soon warms 
to his task, his powers are called forth for sustained effort, and no 
arrow is let go until its order of release has been thoroughly con- 
sidered. If in the result he beats his best previous performance, 
he is supremely happy; if otherwise, he has the consolation of 
feeling or hoping that on the very next occasion he will at least 
outdo that day's work. Unfortunately, many find this a drudgery, 
and only undergo it as the necessary prelude to or preparation for 
the pleasanter ordeal of a prize meeting. 

Ninety years ago a great public archery gathering had a more 
national significance than now. It was more numerously at- 
tended, and every eo oe felt a proper pride, as well as a 
personal pleasure, in what was as much a tribute to the past 

lories of English archery as a contribution to its present progress. 
fie might not hit the target all the afternoon, many did not; but 
he was helping by his presence to perpetuate a pastime associated 
with the proudest memories of his country. scene, too, was 
more glittering and picturesque. Tents were plentiful, and were 
brightened up with banners of the different societies; there was a 
greater variety in, and more attention paid to, the uniforms of the 
shooters ; and generally more pomp and ceremony were observed. 
Tem mutantur. Now the occasion wears a more serious 
and businesslike aspect. Men study comfort rather than appear- 
ance in their shooting garb, and dispense with all unnecessary 
They mean to make big scores, and, with “ centrum 


trap 
pete” never out of their thoughts, there is no room or inclination- 


for any reflections but those of present success, Shooting hag 
improved to such an extent that, with half the number of com- 
petitors, the gold is struck as often as the target was before, and 
an officer's time is wholly occupied in measuring the distance of 
such hits from a pin-hole centre. Country archery clubs vary 
considerably in their constitution. Some are limited to a few 
members who own country seats, and who take it in turn to be 
hosts, and organize the meetings, and these, it is to be feared, 
regard archery as merely an adjunct to the social success of a 
garden party. Other clubs have their regular grounds, where prac- 
tice meetings are held once a week, and prize meetings once a 
month, during the archery season. One large and flourishing club 
near London is managed almost entirely by a committee of ladies, 
and the members—male and female—are classed vogether, accord- 
ing to their capabilities. By this means, and by a system of per- 
centage deductions, regulated by previous scoring, the chances of 
success are equalized. 

With individual shooting, the best style does not always 
appear to meet with the best result, and it is unsatisfactory to see 
how successful a tricky style may be fora time. An experienced 
archer may suddenly tind himself at fault, when his form and loose 
are apparently perfect, and when, after several weeks’ successful. 
practice, his precision seemed a matter of absolute certainty. His 

recision vanishes unaccountably, and the score hardly moves. It 
is then that his superior knowledge comes to the rescue, and his 
advantage over the superficial archer becomes evident. The data 
upon which, one by one, he has built up his archery lore stand him 
in good stead, and he is able to test each in turn. The intricacies 
of aiming, alteration of position, judgment in loosing, allowance for 
wind, command of temper, may all have a share in helping him. 
to discover how his hand has lost its cunning. The bowstring 
striking the left arm and drawing it out of the true line with the 
bow, his getting his head unconsciously too far forward or back,. 
not pulling up each arrow uniformly, or some other trifling irregu- 
larity of that sort, may have caused the mischief. But if the 
tricky archer fails in any of these respects, and gets baffled, he has 
no resources to fall kack upon, and his previous disregard of the 
rudiments of aiming, drawing, and loosing will probably cause him 
to aggravate his fault. Some people shoot with very light tackle, 
and can do nothing in a high wind; whilst others shoot with bows 
beyond their strength, and the end of the round finds them fagged. 
and unsteady. Standing just behind each shooter in turn, an out- 
sider would certainly marvel that arrows, all of which are intended 
for the bull’s-eye, should have such different manipulation and so 
many starting-points. He might notice, too, that some people 
never look at the target they mean to hit; that some have no: 
aiming-point at all; that some shut one eye, and so weaken the 
general vision ; that some keep both eyes open, and see two targets 
instead of one; and he might, but we trust would not, come across 
a specimen of that archer of whom it is recorded that when his 
arrows flew towards Islington his eyes went clean towards 
Pimlico. 

At all public archery meetings ladies shoot at separate targets,. 
but alongside those for the men. There is, however, no rule to 
keep the sexes apart, and consequently between the ends the men 
frequently stray into the neighbouring camp. A husband goes to 
see that his wife is shooting up to her usual form; a father 
to ascertain the state of his daughter's score; a young man in. 
attendance on some fair beginner to tighten up her bow, splice 
the bowstring, or buckle her arm-guard; while others are on 
the prowl for a little prattle, or to render some such service as. 
searching for a lost arrow, pinning up a refractory sleeve, or in-- 
forming a near-sighted damsel whether her arrows fly over or 
under the target. Those who watch an archery meeting for the: 
first time cannot be otherwise than gratified at the novelty of the 
scene, and the eccentric positions of the various shooters will 
perhaps add a relish to their gratification. But in archery, as 
in many things, the delight of the spectator is nothing to that of 
the performer; and the only way in which he can retain and 
heighten the interest aroused by his first impressions of what. 
archers may do is to take up hi Sow and arrows and go and do 
likewise. They may not yield the exhilarating thrill of those 
pleasures which are wooed only when life is at its strongest and 
the pulse fullest; but, when joints stiffen and muscles relinquish 
their first youth, archery will not fail to supply all that is desirable 
in the way of health and enjoyment. 


THE CHEAPNESS OF MONEY. 


sce the end of April the Bank of England rate of discount has 
been 2} per cent.; but, low as is that rate, the Bank has been 
doing no discount business proper. When the fortnightly Stock 
Exchange Settlements come round, those who have good credit and 
who wish to use it for the purpose of lending money on the Stock 
Exchange, discount bills at the Bank of England, and then ad- 
vance the proceeds at a much higher rate to speculators on the 
Stock Exchange. But of real commercial bills there are none 
worth speaking of discounted at the Bank. The real rate in the 
open market for bank bills is only 1} per cent., and even for really 

commercial paper the rate is barely 2 per cent. Even on tha 
Stock Exchange itself, much as we hear of the magnitude of the 
speculation which is carried on there, the banks have lent at the 
Settlement this week at an average rate of about 3} per cent. ; 
and it is to be remembered that this week being the last of the 
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half-year, money has been exceptionally scarce. In Paris, again, 
in spite of the continued drain of gold for so many years past, and 
of the wild speculative mania there prevailing, the Bank of 
France rate is only 3} per cent., and the outside rate is lower 
still. So, furthermore, in New York the rate for prime com- 
mercial paper varies from about 3} to 4 per cent.; yet the United 
States are enjoying a prosperity which, perhaps, has never been 
exceeded in any age or country. How is this extreme cheapness 
of money to be explained, while trade is so prosperous in the 
United States, and has decidedly improved here in Europe, and 
while speculation is rampant all over the world ? 

The first and most general cause is the change that has taken 
place in the conduct of business, owing to the extension of tele- 
graphic communication all over the world. Formerly when a 
person wished to remit money—say, from Calcutta to London—he 
went to one of the Indian banks, and obtained there a draft upon 
the head office in London, or on some other London institution, on 
which the Indian bank was authorized to draw. He then sent 
this draft, usually running for four or six months, to the person 
who was to be paid in London, and by the receiver the draft was 

- discounted at his own bank. That is to say, the person receiving 
the draft, which was not payable for several months afterwarcs, 
wishing to obtain the money at once, went to his banker, or to a 
discount house, and sold the draft for a price somewhat less than 
its nominal value. What was done in this ideal case by the per- 
son in Calcutta was also done by people all over the world 
who wished to remit money to England and by people in England 
who wished to remit abroad. In this way there was constantly 
afloat an enormous volume of bills, all of which had to be dis- 
counted by those who desired to obtain the value represented by 
them sooner than the bills themselves fell due. And, conse- 
— there was a steady and a very large demand at all times 
or discount—that is to say, for the advance of money by banks on 
the security of these bills. Now, however, that every important 
town in the world is connected with every other by means of the 
telegraph, this manufacture of bills has been immensely reduced. 
A person in Calcutta who to-day wishes to remit to London 
usually goes to his banker there, and, instead of obtaining a 
draft as formerly, he pays the money into his banker which he 
wishes to have remitted to London, and. instructs the banker 
to order it by telegraph to be paid by his correspondent in 
London to the person entitled to it. The whole proceeding is 
now completed, so far as the sender and the receiver of the 
money are concerned, in the course of a day or two at the 
outside. No bill need be manufactured at all, and very often 
no bill is manufactured; and there is, consequently, no dis- 
counting. In this way alone there is an enormous reduction in 
banking business. The banker now, in fact, gets only a commis- 
sion for the service he performs in receiving the money abroad and 
paying it at home, or vice versd, instead of, as formerly, receiving 
the money and having the use of it for several months to run, 
while there is no need for accommodation from the second banker, 
who formerly discounted on its arrival the bill which was not pay- 
able till these months had elapsed. 

This extension of the telegraph has had a great influence in an- 
other way, in dispensing with the services of the middleman and 
economizing money. Formerly, when a voyage from the East 
occupied several months, it was necessary to keep on hand a large 
stock of all kinds of commodities. The business of importing and 
exporting consequently was monopolized by merchants with large 
capitals or great credit, and these merchants had to maintain im- 
mense warehouses, and to keep ready for their customers vast 
stocks of goods. But now a message may be sent from London to 
Calcutta, Shanghai, or Melbourne in the course of a few hours, and 
goods may be ordered from any of these places. By means of steam- 
ships, and by the — of the Suez Canal, the voyage home is 
greatly reduced ; and, consequently, instead of taking several months 
or perhaps more than a year to order and get home goods, it now 
takes only a few weeks, or at the outside a couple of months. In 
this way the stocks of goods required to be kept on hand are 
much less than they used to be, and consequently a merchant 
requires a very much smaller capital invested in his business, A 
capital, let us say, of 100,000/, is turned over again and again 
several times in the course of a year now, whereas formerly it was 
not turned over more than twice, or perhaps even not more than 
once. To do the same amount of business, therefore, two, three, or 
it might be four, times the capital now necessary was formerly 
required. Moreover, there were required much r ware- 
houses and a much larger staff of employés of all classes. This 
economizing of capital enables the merchant to dispense with the 
aid of the banker much more than formerly. It is clearly a dis- 
placement of the middleman, and it works to the advantage of the | 
small trader and to the disadvan of the great capitalist. It 
will be seen immediately how it helps the other causes we have 
already mentioned in es in so far as it dispenses 
with the locking up of capital. The extension of the telegraph and 
the improvement of locomotion, in fact, have tended to mobilise 
capital, and therefore to dispense to a very large extent with the 
banker and the discount house. 

In still another way it has done this, for it has cheapened in an 
extraordinary degree the prices of commodities, The prices of 
commodities now are not higher than they were before the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia. To some ex- 
tent, no doubt, the fall in prices during the last seven years is due to 
@ diminution in consumption. And to some extent also, perhaps, 
itis due to the growing scarcity of gold. But, above all, and 


mainly, it is due to the lessened cost of production. As we have 
just been saying, a very much smaller capital is now required to 
conduct business than formerly was, and consequently smaller 
profits are required. The smaller the capital smaller the 
return necessary to give a fixed rate of interest. Again, by this 
lessening of the amount of capital required to carry on busi 
merchants are able to dispense with the aid of the banker, 
consequently have not to pay as much interest sy formerly upon 
the money they have invested in their business, Furthermore, 
not being obliged to keep the immense stocks which they formerly 
had to keep on hand, they have not to charge interest for all the 
time their money is lying idle, locked up in the goods in their 
warehouses. The merchant who had to convey goods from the 
East, and to keep them in his warehouse for months, had neces- 
sarily to charge higher prices than the man who now is able to 
dispose of them in half, or perhaps a quarter, of the time. More- 
over, the diffusion of capital all over the world has reduced the 
rates of interest. The constant investment of English capital in 
India, China, Australia, and America has brought down the rates 
of interest in these countries, and consequently the farmer who 
grows grain, or cotton, or silk, or tea has not to pay the enormous 
sums which he formerly did, and therefore is able to sell fora 
lower price. In all these various ways, and in others which it is 
not necessary to trace in detail, the cost of producing commodities - 
has been immensely reduced, and, as a consequence, the prices of 
these commodities have likewise been reduced. But the lowering 
of prices still further lessens the amount of capital needed by 
the merchant to carry on his business, and therefore dispenses to an 
additional degree with the aid of the banker. 

These causes are general and permanent in their action, and we 
might add to them the growing scarcity of sound investments ; but 
there are other causes, local and temporary, which aid in cheapenin 
money. One of these is the disappearance of the houses whic 
formerly lived upon the credit to which they were not entitled, 
and carried on an immense business by means of accommodation 
bills, To take the most notorious case, that of the City of 
Glasgow Bank. It will be recollected that for years that institu- 
tion lived by the manufacture of bills. It gave credits to its 
customers all over the world, and kept them going by means of 
bills drawn upon itself. These bills citealatel 6 all over the East, 
in India, China, and Australia. They were eagerly competed for 
by the Eastern banks, and they were discounted to enormous 
amounts in the London market. The failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank alone removed from the market bills to the amount 
of about 3} millions a year, and the various houses which came 
down with that bank removed also another large volume of paper. 
So in the same way the Collies, who failed two or three years pre- 
viously, had carried on a large business in the same way, and their 
bankruptcy removed from the market another vast amount of bills. 
Altogether, perhaps, it is within the mark to say that five or six 

ears ago there were in circulation 10 or 12 millionsof bills which 
ve now ceased to exist, and of which there are no counterparts. 
It may be said that these bills represented nothing, and to a large 
extent, no doubt, it is true they did not; but they were at the time 
supposed to be valuable, and they were eagerly competed for. 
They therefore gave employment to | sums of money, and 
— to keep up the value of money in the discount market. 
‘here is one other cause of great potency which is influencing 
the money markets of Europe; that is, the agricultural distress. 
In the United States, as we have already said, there is and has 
been for the last two or three years extraordinary prosperity, and 
that prosperity has given a stimulus to trade in Europe; but the 
long succession of bad harvests and the extreme distress which 
has thus been brought upon the agricultural classes here have 
prevented that improvement from increasing as had been ex- 
pected, and have kept the whole community poor. Even now 
agriculture is the greatest industry in the United Kingdom, and 
upon the Continent it is not only the greatest single industry, but it 
is greater than all the other industries put together. Distress, there- 
fore, among agriculturists weighs upon the prosperity of all other 
classes. It has prevented the stimulus to trade which was im- 
parted by the prosperity in the United States from developing and 
increasing even in England, and until it comes to an end we 
cannot expect to see real wellbeing. Trade undoubtedly is im- 
proving, but the improvement is still in an incipient state, and 
will not become marked and general until we have had at least 
one really good harvest. But this comparative dulness of trade 
keeps down the demand for money, and consequently prevents its 
value from rising, 


THE THEATRES. 


LTHOUGH their courage did not suffice to give more than 
one performance, it is creditable to the Saxe-Meiningen com- 
pany that they should have given Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris 
on Saturday, the 18th, at all. As their strength is supposed to lie 
in the presentation of crowded scenes, and the uniform good drill- 
ing of a large company, it was courageous in them to play a piece 
in which only five actors are required, but in which all those 
actors must be good, and that in the most delicate branches of 
their art. The poet’s intention was to write a classical play, ana 
that was supposed to require, according to the critical canons of 
his time, a careful suppression of emotion and an avoidance ot 
stage effects, carried to the length of almost making the play 
B 
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unfit for the 


He seems to have thought, in common with 
all the critics of the time, that what it is the 


tradition to 


. eall the repose of Greek dramatic art was due to deliberate choice, 


rformed on 


and not to the necessity of writing for actors who 
in a mask. 


stilts and shouted through speaking trumpets fix 


- Influenced by this theory, he sacrificed -the propriety of dramatic 


action throughout to the verse, and was guilty of such clumsy pas- 
» sages—if that word may be allowed of the work of so great a man— 


as the one in which Iphigenie discovers that the captive whom she is 


- about to sacrifice to Diana—a modern poet would say Artemis— 


--ample of the Greeks. But, however little the long 


is her brother Orestes. It is contrary to nature and to the perspec- 
tive of the theatre to allow Iphigenie to stand silent through along 
speech, and then deliver an address to the gods herself before she 
tells Orestes who she is. It is really equally contrary to -_ =" 
es 0 
Goethe's play may be in place, they are all beautiful in themselves, 
and, with fine elocution and delicate rendering of character, can be 
listened to with pleasure throughout. Unfortunately the Saxe- 
Meiningen company, as a whole, appeared to less advantage in 
this than in any of the plays they have as yet given. The im- 
pression produced should have been artistically complete, but, in 
truth, everything depended on Herr Barnay as Orestes. What he 
did was excellently done; the other parts: were not done at all. 
Herr Nesper’s Thoas, Herr Arndt’s Pylades, Herr Richard’s Arkas 
were marked by all those faults of unmeaning gesture and monotonous 
diction which we have already noted in these actors. Fri. Haver- 
land, in Iphigenie, justified the opinion we have always expressed 
about her, In certain forms of the domestic drama she would, we 
have no doubt, be a good actress, but she wants the poetic 
faculty to play such parts as this or as Hermione. In her move- 
ments she “rings the changes” on certain stock gestures, and 


- her elocution, though clear, is unintelligent in the placing of 


the accents. She increases and diminishes the stress of her voice 
with very little regard fur the meaning of the words—a fault 
which entirely spoiled her declamation of the beautiful lines 
which close the first act. ‘ 

We have expressed our opinion of the worth of Herr Barnay’s 

rformance. of Orestes; to describe it is less easy. It is 
indeed an artistic interpretation of the highest order, finished 
in detail, but with the details kept in proper subordination, 
and not allowed to fritter the work away. As his fellow- 
actors seem all to have been formed by one master, we can only 
regret that it cannot have been Herr Barnay. He could not have 
given them his voice, at once so sweet and so powerful; but he 
could show them how to use what voice they have with intelli- 
gence, and how to make their gestures free and graceful. His 
own movements had these qualities, controlled by a perfect taste. 
He was sober in his use of gesture, and yet was always acting, even 
in repose. He showed the terror—such terror as even the Furies 
can make an Orestes feel—as much when looking in desponding 
silence out to sea as when he tells Pylades how he hears his 
persecutors howling round the grove of the Tauric temple. 

Die Verschwirung des Fiesco zu Genua was better fitted to 
show the qualities of the company. The splendid Italian life of 
the sixteenth century lends itself admirably to the making of great 
~- pictures, and Schiller’s play requires good melodramatic vigour 
rather than delicacy in the acting. Asa whole, the drama is in- 


. coherent, the scenes follow but do not produce one another. 


Fiesco is a stage conspirator, who siete unnecessarily and for the 
obvious p of making a confusion, and, asin William Tell, 
there are different plots which are not properly combined. But the 


. scenes in themselves are most effective, and the minute directions 


. given by Schiller show how profoundly he felt stage effect. The play 


was puton the boards with the almostdazzling brilliance of scenery 


_ and dresses for which it affords such ample opportunity. There is 
- not a scene in it which does. not dy either in some magnificent in- 


terior or ina romantic street full of picturesque figures. Even 
if the company were less well drilled than it is, many of the scenes 


. would be worth seeing and remembering for the sake of the scene- 


painting. The curtain rises on one of the most beautiful of all, 
the masked ball in, Fiesco’s , crowded at times with 
sngeitanty dasteed figures, the play is continued on the 
same key. effect produced when the curtain is drawn back 
from the window of Fiesco’s palace in the third act, and Genoa 
is revealed in the moonlight, and later again in the gradually 
increasing light of dawn, is overpowering. It certainly over- 
powered Herr Nesper, who played the Count of Lavagna, and 
who shrank into insignificance amid his gorgeous surroundings. 
The furious passions of the dramatis persone are fully worthy of 
their showy trappings. Their love, hate, and ambition are ali in 
the superlative degree, and find expression in appropriate language. 
The actors were unhappily not able to resist the temptation thus 
afforded them to be merely loud. . With the exceptions we shall 
mention, their “ Jealous pangs and desperation, Fury, frantic in- 
dignation, Depth of pains and height of passion,” were e 
in one almost continuous shout, Of the actors, Herr Teller, who 
po the villanous and comie Moor, was, as he always is when 
Barnay is not on the stage, by far the best. His abject appear- 
ance, and the defiance produced by his very despair chen he falls 
into the hand of the master he has betrayed, remain on the memory 
as one of the few pieces of real acting to be seen in the 
whole performance. Herr Kober was striking, and withal 
firm ap self-controlled, in his rendering of the small part of 
Rafael Sacco. The female parts reached a better average. Fr. 
Werner was indeed somewhat disappointing, owing to the marked 
contrast between her wild gestures, the agonized tone of her voice, 


and her unvarying smile in Bertha’s great scene at the end of the 
first act, but her impersonation was intelligent in conception. Fri, 
Moser-Sperner played the part of Leonore with spirit at all times, 
and jn the comedy with delicacy. To Frl. Habelmann, 
however, is due the praise of having given the brightest and most 
original impersonation seen in the evening in the part of the in- 
solent and luxurious Julia Imperiali. It is perhaps on’ account 
of the anti-star system of the Saxe-Meiningen company that we 
have seen so little of this excellent actress. 

We do not envy the man who could not derive unmixed satisfac- 
tion from Heinrich von Kleist’s “ grosses historisches Ritter- 
schauspiel,” Das Kitchen von Heilbronn,as done by the Saxe- 
Meiningen company. Wherever and however it was done, it would 
be full of the charm which is conferred by the unexpected and 
the perfectly inexplicable, and at Drury Lane it is splendid 
into the bargain. It begins with the tragic and mysterious 
Vehmgericht which all know, or at least ought to know, well 
from Anne of Geierstein, and it tails away into a farce. There is 
a wicked and beautiful Kunigunde von Turneck, who, apparently 
from what the American language calls “ pure cussedness,’ spends 
her leisure in setting all Swabia by the ears, who is carried 
off and rescued, makes plots and unmakes them, and withal 
wears @ wig, and poisons innocent maidens who have seen 
her bathing. Then there is the innocent maiden who has 
committed this indiscretion quite involuntarily, and who by some 
happy accident turns out not to be poisoned after all. ‘This is 
Das Kitchen, the heroine, a damsel who has been shown her 
future husband on New. Year's Eve by an angel, and who, when 
she meets him, not only breaks a great deal of crockery in her 
emotion, but follows him about “ wie ein Hund,” in spite of his 
resistance, with an “ empfindsamkeit”—the virtue can only be 
adequately expressed in German—which is proof against not 
only scolding, but even the horsewhip. This Kitchen is the 
daughter of one Theobald, an armourer of Heilbronn, during 
four acts, but then is shown to owe her existence to no less 
a person than the Holy Roman Emperor. The young person 
not only triumphs over the wicked Kunigunde, but proves that 
she, at least, owes none of her charms to art by taking off 
her stockings on the stage. At a critical moment of the 
drama they are waved in ecstasy by the faithful squire of her 
true love, the same who corrected, or threatened to correct, her 
with the whip, and is yltimately rewarded by marrying her. 
The ange! who visited Katchen on New Year’s ive does her the 
further service of bringing her safe out of the ruins of a burning 
house, into which the valiant German knights present have 
allowed her to go to save a victure. The picture is that of 
Friedrich Graf Witter vom Strahl. This Graf vom (not von) 
Strahl is the hero shown to Kiitchen by the angel, and 
who devotes all the time he can spare from fighting to 
lamenting his inability to marry Katchen, and making effective 
love to Kunigunde, till he is disabused by seeing that artful 
woman without her back hair. These three characters are sup- 

rted by a long list of squires, knights, grafs, a bishop, and a 
Sales. With the help of German the ig is delightful; but to 
enjoy it thoroughly the spectator should have to depend on the 
sketch in English published in the little yellow book of the pla 
issued as an “ offizielle Ausgabe” by the company. Then he will 
enjoy the unexpected and the inconsequent in all their purity. 

The acting of this play strikes us as being perhaps the best as 
a whole, with a doubtful exception in favour of Twelfth Night, 
which we have yet had from the Saxe-Meiningen company. 
Perhaps this is partly due to the fact that we did not expect 
anything very much like nature, but it is certainly also owing to 
the real. merit of the performers. Frl. Habelmann as 
good a Kunigunde as she had a Julia Imperiali. Fri. Schweig- 
hofer was an excellent Kitchen. It is a matter of course now 
bordering on the tedious to say that the drilling of the com 
was beyond praise; but there is one point which we think 
particularly worthy of mention, the admirable way in which 
armour. was worn by them all. It. must be long since our stage 
could show such a crowd clanging about in mail as if they had 
worn it from boyhood. Herr Nesper as Graf vom Strahl, and 
Herr Teller in .the insignificant part of the Rheingraf vom 
Stein, wore heavy suits of plate armour nearly all through 


the piece, and the latter performed the striking gymnastic 


feat of . kicking a vassal, with all this weight on . him, 
in an easy and natural way. For this and other excellences 
in the acting of his villanous, though small, part he was de- 
servedly called before the curtain. We feel bound to make 
partic mention of two of the actors in minor parts. Herr 
Arndt, of whose Pylades we were forced to disapprove, delivered 
a long monologue as Kaiser, with intelligent elocution and just 
emphasis. Herr Heine, as Georg von Waldstidten, of course 
armed de pied en cap, gained loud and well-deserved applause by 
rolling about in a. burst of hearty and spontaneous laughter—a 
thing too rarely heard on any stage. 

After a revival of her very successful part of Ninon, Miss 
Wallis has been playing Juliet for a series of nights at the 
Olympic. It is perhaps a consequence of her long performance 
of 4 melodramatic character that the best passages of her im- 

onation should be the harder and more tragic ones. In the 
fighter parts her comedy is apt to be trivial; while the ionate 
love scenes are wanting in delicacy, notably in the most difficult 
of all—that of the wy Her acting here was destitute 
of tenderness and of the high poetic feeling without which 
the situation almost beeomes absurd aud the language seems 


| 
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exaggerated. With the nurse her acting is too childish; and, 
moreover, their little quarrel and reconciliation is dragged out by 
along period of silent lay, which borders on farce. 
Her "Leneiing appeal to Friar Laurence and the famous 
soliloquy were much better. There was even considerable 
"power in her representation of Juliet’s horror and doubt. It 
“would be unreasonable to expect a high level of acting from 
“ scratch ”-company such as Miss Wallis has to support 
her, and we should not have been disappointed if it were 
worse than it is. Mercutio (Mr. E. F. Edgar) we do not feel 
called upon to describe, but the minor parts of Friar Laurence 
(Mr. Ryder) and of the Nurse (Mrs. R. Power) were well done. 
Mr. R. B. Mantell’s Romeo, without being either original or 
werful, shows promise. He was generally graceful and well- 
Tel. acting with good artistic intention, although he is not able 
to avoid the temptation to be loud in the passionate passages. 
We must protest against the stagey and melodramatic nature of 
some of the scenic arrangements. It is unnecessary and in very 
bad taste to show us Romeo and Juliet kneeling at the altar in a 
flood of rose-coloured light, and there are many other such tricks 
in the performance. 
The revival of Hamlet at the Lyceum is interesting in several 
ints. Miss Ellen Terry's Ophelia has, if anything, gained in 
Loetr and tenderness; and Mr. Irving’s Hamlet is in some not 
unimportant points a proof of his unremitting thought and study. 
The character seems now informed with a deeper tenderness ; as 
an instance of which we may refer to the delivery of the words 
“Am I not i’ the right, old Jephtha?” At the same time 
the irony appears finer and the more concentrated. The 
scenes in which we have least liked Mr. Irving’s impersonation are 
the ghost scenes; and here, with the restored speeches to the 
“old mole,” we find a closer approach than was_ before 
attained to the hysterical gaiety which, to our thinking, belongs to 
the passage. On the whole, Mr. Irving’s Hamlet may be said to 
have gained both in power and in fineness. Mr. Terriss’s Laertes 
is worthy of his Cassio until the rebellion scene, in which he seems 
to fall somewhat short. Mr. Howe’s Polonius is the best we have 
seen, He presents the chamberlain as an old gentleman whose 
fine manners and knowledge of the world are consistent with the 
estimation in which he is held by the King and Queen, and with 
the wisdom of his advice to his son; and he also indicates 
Polonius’s fatuity without a touch of burlesque or exaggeration. 
This is especially apparent in his announcement of the players’ 
arrival. . Tyars shows us a far more plausible king than is 
merally seen. The stage management has been greatly improved 
by a variety of changes, small in themselves, but important to the 
whole effect of the play. . ; 


REVIEWS. 


MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS'S RISE AND FALL OF THE 
CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT.* 


EW events, in all probability, occurring in a foreign country 
more profoundly stirred, not merely the political, but the 
personal feelings of Englishmen, on the one side or the other, 
than the struggle, now nearly twenty years old, between the 
United and the Confederate States of America. Not only did it 
-cleave English political associations with a clean cut across all its 
strata, but it was the ever-fresh subject of never-ending argu- 
ment over every fireside and in every coffee-room. Foreigners, 
for the most part, cast in their lot.with the North. Those who 
thought themselves Conservatives could not or would not under- 
where the basis of sovereignty was found in America. 
To Liberals, again, the deplorable inheritance. of slavery con- 
cluded ‘the’ matter; and in their estimation any inhabitant of 
the Old Continent ‘venture drop. a of 
thy for the struge th was a rebel against light and a 
par Far against liberty. The verdict of these friends of man- 
kind was range. Cy for it was based upon those inalienable rights 
of humanity, which are never so precious, or so clearly blaze out 
‘upon the great page of the open world, as when they happen 
to come handily into the keeping of some terribly earnest majority 
whose interests and whose principles may happen to combine in, 
the mandate to irritate, to crush, and to insult an inconvenient 
minority. 
judged, unheard, with no hope of ap y those men 
= could not conceive that there was any power for good— 
we are too tender to their susceptibilities to say any Providence— 
in the world before the revelation. of the immortal principles of 
1789. In this country, however, which knows not 1789, the Svuth 
could advance a claim which was ly conceded as deserving of 
candid consideration by. constitutional Euglishmen who can ap- 
preciate that liberty is the growth of positive law, of solemn 
compact, of respect for property, for tradition, and for reciprocal 
contidence. 
The old familiar designation “ United States” presented itself 
to the reason of Englishmen as one which da definite 
meaning. But this plural phrase involved ideas differing from 


* The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government. 
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By Jefferson Davis. 


to. enter on social changes, com 


those which must have grown up if. the eae “United 
people of America” had been the ‘title which” been brought 
80 it was 


into formal use to designate the same community 
evident that to use the expression which did exist, as leading to 
the same conclusions as those which would have arisen out of the 
one which did not exist, was to beg the tion. If there were 
States which had been organized and which had acted as States 
before they had by some voluntary and reciprocal action united 
—and which could, therefore, upon the same hypothesis, continue 
to be States after they might by any accident have found them- 
selyes disunited—then the necessity would follow that each of 
these States counted for something within the so-called Union 
beyond merely a given area of soil and a given unit of population. 
The State must have rights of some sort or other, which could only 
be ascertained by reference to the teachings of history and the 
interpretation of documents. The analogy of the Scotch and Irish 
Unions was worth nothing unless it could be proved that the 
agglutination of Virginia and M husetts—consummated as 
that was upon the condition that each of them preserved its internal 
framework of commonwealth, and had to combine for the outside 
regulation of reserved questions in a Congress of restricted capacity, 
which was itself the result and product of the alliance—could be 
the same thing as the fusion of the Parliaments of Edinburgh and 
of Dublin with that of Westminster into one Imperial Parliament, 
in which the traditions of the respective factors were concentrated. 
In short, a section of English political society, sufficient by 
status, by character, and by general respect to claim and to hold 
its own opinions, refused to accept the verdict of popular clap- 
trap, and protested against stigmatizing as rebels men whose 
rebellion simply consisted in believing that their allegiance was 
primarily due, not to a partnership called a Union, which, ‘as 
they contended, existed under conditions presupposing the possi- 
bility of its dissolution, but to that sovereign State of which-each 
one might be a citizen, and in so being alone belonged also to the 
Union. The controversy as seen with Southern eyes and in 
reference to the treatment of the crushed Confederacy by the 
exultant North is referred to with much pathetic dignity by 
Mr. Jetferson Davis, once President of the seceded States, in his 
lately published Rise and Fali of the Confederate Government. 
The plea of necessity could, therefore, no longer exist for hostile demon- 
stration against the people and States of the deceased Confederacy. Did 
vengeance, which stops at the grave, subside? Did real peace and the 
restoration of the States to their former rights and positions follow, as was 
promised, on the restoration of the Union? Let the recital of the invasion 
of the reserved powers of the States, or the peopie, and the perversion of 
the republican form of government guaranteed to each State by the Con- 
stitution, answer the question. For the deplorable fact of the war, for the 
cruel manner in which it was waged, for the sad physical and. yet 
sadder moral results it produced, the reader of these pages, I hope, will 
admit that the South, in the forum of conscience, stands fully acquitted. 
Much of the past is irremediable ; the best hope for a restoration in the 
future to the pristine purity and fraternity of the Union, rests on the 
opinions and character of the men who are to succeed this generation ; that 
they may be suited to that blessed work, one, whose public course is ended, 
invokes them to draw their creed from the fountains of our political history, 


rather than from the lower stream, polluted as it has been by self-seeking 
place-hunters and by sectional strife. 


Hating slavery, as Englishmen righteously continued to do, the 
more impartial antagonists of that detestable institution were 
candid enough to admit that the existing generation of Southerners 
were the victims of circumstances, of the origin of which they were 
guiltless. Towards the slave trade—the most loathsome feature 
of African slavery—the Southern States had in the years. which 
had elapsed since its abolition become implacably hostile, and in 
regard to the social condition of the black population, while there 
were undoubtedly most deplorable incidents, the real facts did not 
carry out the sensational assertions of fiction, and New England 
romances were no longer, accepted as indubitable history. It 
was certainly a sharp disappointment to those who were: look- 
ing for a satisfactory settlement that. no indigation had been 
given of the determination to lay the axe to the root of the 
tree so soon as the sword could be exchanged for the axe. 
Practically, however, it was appreciated that men engaged in 
a life-and-death struggle for existence were not in @ condition 
with which the Irish 
Land Bill is a light bagatelle, The friends of the South, at all 
events, were convinced that, if the Confederates won, a more 
workmanlike scheme of emancipation was in all probability in 
store for the future than that which was likely to emerge out of 
the success of the other side, controlled as it would be by poli- 
ticians to whom the vote af the negro would be of more importance 
than his education or salvation. 

The cynical outrage upon international rights on board the 
Trent of course intensified the feelings of a people who had not 
yet been educated at Geneva and in the Transvaal to a due con- 
tempt of that which nations used to deem most precious, The 
heroic deeds of leaders such as Beauregard, “ Stonewall” Jackson, 
and Lee, was no doubt the most efficient factor in creating a public 
feeling favourable to the South; but there were political thinkers 
who had before the name of Bull Run had emerged from its 
natural egg ps aga themselves, by the study of the legal 
arguments of Mr. Davis, Mr. Benjamin, and in Southern 
leaders, that, at all events, the secession of so many sovereign States 
was not @ purposeless and indefensible rebellion, but the solution 
rough and ready, but in the ideas of those who were responsible, 
the Lo Ag weary solution—of a question which had at least an 
ostensible legal justification that had hitherto been too much 
overlooked by those on this side of the Atlantic, who were apt 
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* unconditionally to accept statements prepared at New York or 
Boston for the English market. One instance of many may be 
iven to show how clean and sharp was the cleavage that separated 
glish society upon this particular topic. Out of the two earnest 
Liberals who then stood forward as members for Birmingham, not 
yet a unicorn constituency, Mr. Bright made himself conspicuous 
ior his active zeal on behalf of the North, and Mr. Scholetield of 
the South, 

This drift of Ap are feeling was intensified by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unexpected declaration that Jefferson Davis had made a 
nation. Rapidly explained away as was this declaration which 
had been thrown off by the most impulsive of orators, it could 
not be wiped out by any amount of ingenious explanation ; it 
was the word that had indeed flown abroad, irrevocable, to the 
vexation of the friends of the North and to the comfort of their 
opponents. 

Then, as was natural, considerations of a less disinterested cha- 
racter asserted themselves, and Southern sympathy very frequently 
meant money staked upon the Cotton Loan. ith the waning 
fortunes of the Confederacy its popularity among fair-weather or 
self-interested friends naturally waned in a like degree. But its 
hold upon the respectful sympathy of independent and educated 
Englishmen of all political opinions was too reasonable to be 
lightly shaken; and, if Mr. Jetferson Davis could have brought 
out his apologetic narrative close upon his loss of power, 
the history, written by the — actor in the events which it 
chronicled, would, in all probability, have made an appreciable 
sensation. But the prisoner, treated with rigorous cruelty and 
placed upon his trial for his life on a charge of high treason, was 
not in a condition safely to vindicate actions and words which, in 
the eyes of his prosecutors, were the -— corpus of the indictment. 
Many things had to be done and undone, many truths to be 
learned and many delusions forgotten, before the President of the 
Confederate States could with safety or decency address a nation, 
to the majority of whom he had lately been a felon, in the posi- 
tion of advocate at the bar of history for the raison d’étre of that 
which, if not justifiable separation, was treason and rebellion. 

To drive time back is, however, not given to man, and in the 

ears which have d since Lee surrendered at Apomattox Court 

ouse, the world has been travelling at a bewildering pace. Great 
wars have raged, and deafening rumours of wars have thundered. 
France and Mexico, Prussia and Austria, Germany and France, 
Russia and Turkey have measured swords, and the political map 
of Europe has been revolutionized. At home such changes as 
Trish disestablishment, general primary education, purchase abol- 
ished, the Universities secularized, the judicature reconstituted, 
household suffrage, and the Ballot have agitated society. Mean- 
while a generation is growing up to whom not only the pic- 
turesque incidents of the American struggle are ancient history, 
but even some of the events which have happened nearer home, 
and since the collapse of the Confederacy. 

It could hardly be expected that general students of history 
who had not hitherto had their thoughts arrested by that —_ 
episode would have their time and their minds sufficiently disen- 

d to commit themselves to mastering a long calm de- 
tailed narrative of that particular chapter of the world’s —— 
drawn up so as to appeal to the judgment rather than to the feelings 
of its readers. A rapid rhetorical sketch of the events between 
the first shot fired at Fort Sumter and the capture of the out- 
lawed President might even now secure that general popularity 
which an interesting tale—unknown to many, half forgotten by 
the rest—is likely to win if only signed by a distinguished name. 
But it would have been incongruous and hardly decorous 
for Mr. Jefferson Davis, after seventeen years’ silence, to appeal 
to the reading public merely as a rhetorician. Official respon- 
sibility has its obligations, and it dictated that, if he should 
feel it his duty to speak at all to the Epigoni, he should do so in 
language which only the President of the Confederate States 
could efficiently employ, as vindicating, and not pleading for, the 
policy and actions of that which was during several years, in 
spite of non-recognition, for all practical purposes, one of the 

‘owers of the earth. But this necessity, coupled with the 
effluxion of time, was a restriction which cannot fail seriously to 
limit the number of those readers in England—of whom we are 
now exclusively thinking—upon whose intelligent attention Mr. 
Davis could confidently reckon. His volumes are emphatically 
addressed, in the first place, to his countrymen, Northern and 
Southern, many of whom, and chiefly those in the most prominent 
positions, were actors or sufferers in the terrible war; and, in the 
second place, to the select, serene, but comparatively limited stu- 
dents of political history everywhere, who will prize such a record 
for the matter contained in it, as much as for the style in which 
that matter is worked out. To these, and therefore to the cause 
of historical research in general, Mr. Jefferson Davis has, in his 
honoured retirement, with much dignity and simplicity of purpose, 
offered a contribution of solid value, und for this we tender to 
him our sincere acknowledgments. 


THE FREE LANCES.* 


APTAIN MAYNE REID seems to be as lively a writer as he 
ever was, and if The Free Lances causes any less thrill of 
excitement and delight than was wont to be aroused by The 
Scalp Hunters or any other of the books which have delighted 


* The Free Lances: a Romance of the Mexican Valley. By Captain 
Mayne Reid. 3 vols. London: Remington & Co. 1331. 


more than one generation of boys, the fact must be due to a change 
in the reader rather than in the author. Captain Mayne Reid’s 
latest fiction opens (and there is a certain pleasure in finding it so 
begin) exactly as two or three of his former stories opened, with 
the sudden appointment of an adventurous young stranger to the 
captaincy of a band of guerillas. In this particular case the ad- 
veuturer is an Irishman, by name Florence Kearney, who is dis- 
covered reading on the Levee of New Orleans an advertisement for 
“ Volunteers for Texas,” which sets forth “ the treachery of 
Santa Anna and the whole Mexican nation, recalling in strong 
terms the massacre of Fanning, the butchery of Alamo, and other 
like atrocities; ending in an appeal to all patriots and lovers 
of freedom to arm, take the field, and fight against the tyrant 
of Mexico and his myrmidons.” Having read it, he exclaims 
out loud, as the hero of a novel should, “Till go!” and 
is answered by a man “who stood full six foot six in a 
pair of alligator leather boots,” and who says, “So ye're goin’, 
air ye?” The hero proceeds to insult him grossly, and of 
course the giant responds, “I likes yur grit,” and then reveals 
himself as the celebrated Cris Rock, who “at Fannin’s massacre 
war shot dead, and kim alive agin.” In the course of the conversa- 
tion which follows, Cris, learning that Kearney has had some 
military training, resolves that he is the right man to take com- 
mand of the Texas volunteers or filibusters. In the next chapter 
we learn that Kearney is desperately in love with Luisa Valverde, 
daughter of a refugee Mexican gentleman, who gives Spanish 
lessons, and that he has a rival named Carlos Santander. It is 
only to be expected that Santander should also turn out to be a 
rival candidate for the captaincy of the filibusters, and that after 
his defeat he should take an early opportunity of insulting Kearney 
in the presence of Luisa and Don Ignacio Valverde. Here 
follow three engaging chapters which describe the duel 
that ensues, and which bring with them a pleasant savour of 
Marryat, Lever, and of the author's own earlier works. An added 
charm is found in Captain Mayne Reid’s exposition of a theory 
of fencing which will i entirely novel to most followers of the 
art. We have first a description of Kearney’s drive to the place 
of meeting, accompanied by his second, Lieutenant Crittenden, 
and by the devoted Cris Rock, who sits on the box of the carriage, 
and who has come to see that the fight is all “fair and squar.” 
He had formed a bad opinion of Santander and his second; and, 
“ with the usual caution of one accustomed to fighting Indians, 
he always went armed, and usually with his long ‘pea’ rifle.” 
There is also a surgeon; and a third person, “ no doubt a doctor, 
too,” also accompanies the hostile party when they arrive. To 
reach the place of meeting they have to leap a ditch, and this 
feat Santander performed “somewhat awkwardly, dropping down 
upon the further bank with a ponderous thud. He was a large, 
heavily-built man—altogether unlike one possessing the activity 
necessary fur a good swordsman.” ‘What is to prevent “a large, 
heavily-built man” from being a good swordsman Captain Mayne 
Reid does not condescend to tell us; but, as has been before said, 
his theories as to fencing altogether are peculiar. This is more 
plainly seen in the following chapter, which describes the actual 
circumstances of the ro his begins by the antagonists 
standing “confronting one another in the position of ‘salute,’ 
both hands on high, grasping their swords at hilt and point, the 
blades held horizontally.” At the word “engage” they “ both 
came to ‘guard,’ with a collision that struck sparks from the 
steel, proving the hot anger of the adversaries. Had they 
been cooler, they would have crossed swords quietly.” This 
reminds one of Mr, Burnand’s admirable Victor Hugoism, which 
we quote irom memory, in One and Three:—*The old man 
advanced a step. This brought him nearer.” But to return 
to the duellists. ‘ When the instant after they came to tierce,” 
which Captain Mayne Reid apparently believes to be the op- 
posite of “ guard,” they seemed ‘* more collected, their blades for 
awhile keeping in contact, and gliding around each other asif they 
had been a single piece.” This isa pretty enough beginning, but there 
is something yet more strange to come ia this remarkable duel. 
Santander, we are told, was an accomplished swordsman; but he 
had at last met his match, for Kearney possessed a power which, 
with its effects, will seem more surprising to fencers than even to 
Captain Mayne Reid—* the power to keep his arm straight.” 
We are told how Santander’s repeated attacks were foiled 
by “the long straight point, from shoulder far outstretched,” 
and the author has some excuse, if not for dropping into blank 
verse, at least for representing this as a possible occurrence, 
inasmuch as there are various legends of tolerable fencers 
being baflled by a complete novice whose fencing-master has 
taught him the only thing that can be taught in one lesson, 
which is to perplex his eletelinn by an unusual and not too 
easily overcome defence. A really tine fencer, however, will 
find many ways of defeating such a resistance as this, and here 
we are asked to believe that, while Santander was a first-rate 
swordsman, Kearney was something more than first-rate, since he 
puzzled Santander at. “ his first encounter with an adversary who 
could keep a straight arm.” The italics are Captain Mayne Reid’s, 
and serve to show how much he is in love with his utterly pre- 
posterous theory. What follows is certainly not less amusing, and 
may be told in Captain Mayne Reid’s own words :-— 

But Florence Kearney had been taught tierce as well as carte, and knew 
how to practise it. For a time he was prevented from trying it by the 
other’s impetuous and incessant thrusting, which kept him contigusesdy at 
guard, but as the sword-play proceeded, he began to discover the wea. 
points of his antagonist, and, with a well-directed thrust, at length sew. 


his blade through the Creole’s outstretched srm, impaling it from wrist w 
| elbow. 
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After this Santander, the admirable fencer who had been 
baffled by a straight-armed adversary, demands a duel to the 
death, and when his point becomes entangled in Kearney’s 
braces, then “ first since the fight began, his (Kearney’s) elbow 
was seen to bend. This to obtain room for a thrust sent, to 
all appearance, home to his adversary’s heart.” Apart from 
the gross blunder of drawing back the arm before a lunge, 
it is too obvious that what Mr. Kearney did at this point was 
to play upon his adversary the old, and not very creditable, 
trick known as the coup de gendarme, the most primitive form of 
which is employed by the melodramatic villain, who bids his ad- 
versary “observe the flight of yonder bird.” Kearney’s sword 
when it touches the other's breast snaps short off, and Santander 
is in his turn about to try the coup de gendarme, when Cris Rock, 
emulating and surpassing the courier in A Shabby Genteel Story, 
cuts him short with a rifle bullet in the arm, after which it is 
discovered that Santander has been wearing a shirt of mail which 
explained “why, when leaping across the water-ditch, he had 
dropped so heavily upon the further bank. Weighted as he was, 
no wonder.” Santander is unluckily allowed to escape, and 
we immediately afterwards find Kearney and Cris prisontrs 
in his power in the city of Mexico. In the same city 
are Don Ignacio and his daughter, and Santander takes an 
opportunity of securing a mean revenge by ordering some of the 
prisoners, among them Kearney, to turn out for the loathsome 
duty of scouring the sewers at a time when he knows Doiia Luisa 
will be by. Santa Anna himself is introduced, and we hear a 
good deal of his artificial leg and his “wicked passions.” But 
Santander’s plot turns to his own discomfiture. Not only has 
Luisa a lover in prison in the person of Kearney, but also her 
friend the Countess Almonté’s lover, Ruperto Rivas, is imprisoned 
in the character, which he does not deserve, of a brigand. The 
two women lay their heads together, and plot a scheme which is 
in its way ingenious, although the fact of its not being suspected 
or discovered by the wicked authorities goes to show that villains 
may sometimes also be singularly credulous and ‘siily. The scene 
of the escape is, however, not the less exciting; and the subse- 
quent movements of the fugitives, hampered by having to take 
with them a scoundrelly and malicious dwarf, who happens to be 
chained to them, will interest all people who have a healthy taste 
for melodrama. 

The first hiding-place of the fugitives is “il Pedegral,” a 
strange locality, which is described as “a field of lava vomited 
forth from Adjusco itself in long ages past, which, as it cooled, 
became rent into fissures and honeycombed with cavities of every 
conceivable shape. Spread over many square miles of surface, it 
renders this part of the valley almost impassable. No wheeled 
vehicle can be taken across it, and even the Mexican horse and 
mule—both sure-footed as goats—get through it with difficulty, 
and only by one or two known paths. To the pedestrian it is a task ; 
and there are places into which even he cannot penetrate without 
scaling cliffs and traversing chasms deep and dangerous.” This was 
no doubt a capital place for the escaped prisoners to hide in at first, 
but it was not enough for all purposes, and they finally had to 
betake themselves, under the guidance of Rivas, to a mysterious 
monastery on the top of an almost inaccessible hill, the occupants 
of which seem, to borrow a phrase from the immortal librettist of 
modern opera, “ to combine the avocation of religious with that of 
bandit.” They are not, however, so much banditsas “ Free 
Lances” in what the readers of the novel are expected to sympathize 
with as a great and glorious cause, and any irregularities which 
their leader has committed in appropriating other people’s cigars or 

rovisions are as happily accounted for as are the raids of Robin 

ood in Peacock’s delightful Maid Marian. It might be thought 
that the adventures of the hero and his friends had been striking 
enough up to their arrival at the mysterious monastery ; but 
Captain Mayne Reid’s skill in devising adventures seems 
to take a new start from this point, and what follows 
is, if possible, more thrilling than what has gone before. The 
immediate results of the dwarf's treachery, the manner in which 
this is counteracted, and the final settlement of everything, we do 
not propose to relate. To do this would be to discount the 
pleasure of readers who are still happily capable of being pleased 
with work which, if highly melodramatic, is at the same time 
pleasing and harmless. ‘Yo criticize Captain Mayne Reid's style 
would be at least superfluous, It may be enough to repeat what 
we have already hinted, that The Free Lances has a not ungrateful 
savour of such works as, for instance, La Maison du Pont Notre 
Dame, and that any one who has a taste for variations upon the 
good old themes of Captain Mayne Reid’s earlier productions may 
safely take up his latest production with the certainty of having 
his old impressions agreeably recalled to him, and of admiring the 
unfailing liveliness of a veteran and popular author. 


PICTURES OF INDIAN LIFE.* 


A LARGE portion, if not every one, of these pictures was 
drawn on the spot. The writer, at the time of composition, 
had not only his books and a plenteous store of knowledge to 
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on. Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, Author of “ Modern Lan- 
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refer to, but a copious supply of official erudition and all the 
living panorama of social and village life. Macaulay, who 
while Legal Member of the Supreme Council in India, had never 
been beyond Barrackpore, has in a well-known passage ascribed to 
Burke a knowledge of the people and country hardly surpasseg 
by civil and military servants who have passed their lives in 
Indian Courts and camps. Mr. Cust has evidently seen much 
more of Hindustan, Upper India, and the Punjab than Burke 
could ever have imagined, and could have enlightened Macaulay 
on many other objects besides what that picturesque writer had 
taken in in his morning drive to Ballygunje and en Reach, 
and what he very cleverly wove into one of his long and 
polished sentences, as the strange vegetation of the palm and the 
cocoa-tree, the rice-field and the tank, the huge trees older than 
the Moghul Empire, the devotees, the maidens, the pitchers, and 
all the rest of it. Yet even such a practised official as the author 
of these pictures admits at times that the reality of Indian life 
becomes less vivid, and that in the matter of this rearrangement 
and republication it might be desirable, were it possible, to go 
back to those hot and dusty plains for a few days “to clear up 
some doubt, to ask some question, to talk to some friend in a 
language never more to be used.” In other departments of lite- 
rature this want is less felt. However important it may be to a 
Roman historian to survey with his own eyes the field of Pharsalia, 
or to compare Livy’s description of Hannibal’s transit of the Alps 
with the various Alpine passages which have perplexed critics, 
modern writers can bring most of the latest discoveries to their 
own libraries without having to to foreizn lands for them. 
The research of Germany, the critical spirit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the acumen of French Academicians, continue to shed 
light on disputed classical questions and to remove false im- 
ressions about Cicero and Cesar. All this can be read by the- 
amp without going to Romo or Naples. With a writer on Indian 
social characteristics it is somewhat different. Classic India 
and its modern life are strangely mixed. Some characteristic old 
proverb has escaped the memory; a story illustrative of some local 
custom, feeling, or proclivity has lost half its point; the photo-- 
graph of men, manners, and feelings once vividly impressed on the 
mind has been dimmed by time; and an Anglo-Indian who every 
year spent three months in tents, and hardly.spoke anything but 
polished Urdu or the rustic Hindi and Braj Bhakha dialects, longs 
to listen again to the animated pleading of grey-bearded Mussul- 
mans or Jat cultivators under the spreading trees or at the door 
of his magisterial tent. Still, it must not be imagined that in this: 
volume we can detect any failing of Oriental knowledge. Rather 
are we perplexed and overwhelmed with a profusion of material. 
Then there is an unfortunate similarity in several of the titles, 
though this was unavoidable; and it is rather an effort to recollect: 
that by the first invader of India is meant, not Mahmud of 
Ghazni but Alexander the Great; that the Indian Hero is the 
mythic Rama; that Asoka the Buddhist Monarch represents the: 
Indian King ; and that the Indian Reformer is Baba Nanuk, the. 
founder of the Sikh religion. Several of the pictures have been. 
worked up out of incidents within the actual experience of the 
writer, and one or two, we must say, are rather painful. Death 
in India records the loss from a fever or tropical complaint of a. 
young civilian of considerable promise ; and in Miriam the Indian. 
girl, we have the story of a foundling child which, had it lived,. 
would, like many orphans in the famines of more recent date, have: 
been handed over to the missionaries to be brought up as a 
Christian. The Indian gallows-tree will recall to many a retired: 
official the calm unflinching determination with which a ruffianlp 
Dacoit or a cold-blooded murderer meets a fate to which, as 
some great authorities maintain, he feels much less aversion than 
he dves to transportation across the dark water to Singapore or the 
Andamans. In these and others, the Indian village, the Indian 
district, the festival, the box of letters, the arrival of the Indian. 
mail at Southampton just after the departure of the outward- 
bound steamer, there is an intelligent observation, a mastery of 
Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, an abundant experience, 
very different from the disjointed scraps and the exploded stories 
that often form the staple of such works as “Our Year in the- 
Hills,” or “ Our Six Months’ Tour to the Great Cities of the East.” 
Yet the author ought to admit that there are some odd contrasts 
in his pages, and that he has recorded some slashing and cutting: 
remarks which his old masters and colleagues would have some- 
hesitation in endorsing. In the preface and again in one of the 
chapters, we are told about the “good and gentle people of India,” 
and we are encouraged to work for their well-being and to win’ 
their love. To one who has set a district in order immediately 
after the Mutiny there must come recollections of scenes and 
characters with which goodness and gentleness had nothing to do. 
Certainly, as a rule, the masses of India are governed by half-a- 
dozen resolute, just, and practical Englishmen with a success and’ 
& completeness to which the annals of conquered races afford no 
"parallel. But no one knows better than Mr. Cust how unex- 
| pectedly some occasion may draw forth all the latent elements. 
| of Asiatic devilry and disorder; how every district officer can 
quote scores of instances where these mild and obedient subjects 
can compound “all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation 
into one black cloud”; and can display, on the least. provocation; 
| exquisite cruelty, ceaseless vengeance, and reckless prodigality im 
sacrificing life for trifling objects. To do Mr. Cust justice, he is 
at times a censor of this poople, and he does not 
spare warning, chastisement, and re ~ . In two essays, express] 
| Written for the instruction of the fatives and translated into the 
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vernacular, the Hindu is taxed with credulity, and the silly 
stories of the pundits are derided. An elderly village official 
named Dil Sukh Rai pleads, quite innocently and truthfully, for 
the retention of such gentle and amiable practices as Suttee, the 
burial alive of lepers, and female infanticide; all very deeply 
rooted in the native mind, and no doubt proceeding from 
4 way of vision and moral blindness,” but hardly entitling 
their lew to the appellation of “ good and gentle.” For ghee- 
fed and obese Rajas, corrupt parasites, and impure dancing women 
the author has no tolerance. They are the scum of Indian politics 
when the pot boils over. Englishwomen are plainly told that 
they are not to touch the hands of such reprobates, to “bow 
down to Rimmon, and to eat food offered to idols,” which means, 
we apprehend, that the wife of the magistrate or the Commis- 
sioner is not to see a display of fireworks given by a loyal Raja 
who has just been made a O.S.1., or to sit down at un entertain- 
ment in the English style provided at a house-warming by 
the millionaire of the locality, who has just built himself a new 
brick residence, constructed a bathing ghaut, bridged a river, 
excavated a tank, and repaired a temple. The climax of strong 
language is perhaps reached when the author analyses a monstrous 
and bloated Raja, and finds him to be “ pure silex of ignorance, 
the alumen of depravity, the stinking faces of some antediluvian 
monster.” Something of this vehemence we take to be due to the 
fact that these unwieldy Rajas are often tyrannical, unscrupulous, 
and extortionate; that they cringe and yet obstruct all reform and 
progress ; and that all strong Indian administrators, from Thomason 
and Munro to Lawrence and his subordinates, have given the best 
portion of their active lives to remove the grievances and to secure 
the agricultural rights of the masses against such tyrants. But, on 
the other hand, we must not be oblivious of the fidelity and valu- 
able services of Sikh feudatories and of landholders in Bengal and 
Behar, during 1857-8, in spite of their predilection for a diet of 
ghee, curds, and milk, and their infantine delight in that most 
tedious of public ceremonies, a durga puja nautch, 

There are several other rather petulant remarks or sweeping 
conclusions to which a rejoinder could be given. Why are young 
Englishmen at the deathbed of a companion to be credited with 
“a hardened heart”? Why should innocent endeavours to 
amuse society in large cantonments in the plains, where the resi- 
dents have much to endure, be termed “sickening bustle and 
hollow gaiety”; and why should no real friendships be formed 
there, say, at Umballa, Meerut, or Lahore? A cultivated classical 
scholar who in the midst of district work can turn to the “ma- 
jestic lines of Homer,” or be “lost in the beauties of the Italian 
poets,” is surely guilty of extravagance in terming the Ramayana 

the grandest epic in the loftiest and most godlike strains that 
the world ever knew.” Nor are we disposed to consider that re- 
markable poem, the Bhagavad Gita, as “the grandest effort of 
unassisted human intellect.” This episode of the Mahabharata is 
& philosophical dialogue between the god Krishna and the hero 
Arjuna, spoken when the rival armies of the Pandus and the 
Kurus were drawn up in battle array. Professor Monier Williams 
has described it (“‘ Indian Wisdom”) as imbedded like a pearl inthe 
huge folds of the Mahabharata, It is an attempt to weave the 
several discordant threads of Hindu philosophy into a consistent 
plan, with due predominance for the tenets of the Vedanta school, 
and is marked by great skill of arrangement, and as much per- 
spicuity and beauty of language as this Lucretian subject admits, 
Indeed, no reader of the “ Divine song” can fail to recall analogies 
to the De Rerum Naturd. But we are hardly prepared to say 
of either Hindu epic poet or dramatist 

Cedite, Romani Scriptores, cedite Graii ;. 
Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade. 
On the whole, we prefer the essays which illustrate the author’s 
familiarity with | sere languages and his mastery of that 
region which joins tradition and history, to the recollections 
of domestic incidents, partings and deaths, Indian scoundrels 
who are hanged, and unwieldy potentates who seem to deserve 
hanging. The great Proconsul is a graphic sketch—not of 
4 Dalhousie to whom this term was first applied but of 
Lord Lawrence—and it will, no doubt, commend itself to the 
biographer in whose hands the materials for the life of that 
statesman have been placed. His vigour, justice, rapid per- 
ception and quick despatch, his nature unspoiled by elevation, 
rewards, or honours, are well and graphically described. But the 
papers from which the Indian student will learn most are those 
on Nanuk, on Asoka, on caste, and on the religions of India, For 
the compilation of the short life of Nanuk, the author, from his 
long tenure of office in the Punjab, had peculiar facilities, 
Stories of Nanuk’s miraculous gifts are still current; the tree 
where he lay concealed, the shops where he used to trade, the 
weights which he used, are still shown; travellers at Hassan 
Abdul may look on the impression of a hand in marble religiously 
believed to be his; while of his real goodness, of the purity of 
his motives, of the excellence of his life, and of the moral etfect 
of his teaching, there can be no question. We must remind Mr. 
Cust that one anecdote of Nanuk’s view of the omnipresence of 
the Deity has been told in more pointed and pithy terms than 
he has given. The Sikh Reformer was reproved at Mecca by 
zealous Mohammedans, for daring to turn his feet towards the 
Kaaba or sanctuary “ where God is.” “Turn them if you can,” 
was the immediate answer, “ where God is not.” e could 
almost wish that this paper had been followed up by a sketch of 
the progress of the Sikh religion, and of the change from mildness 


and gentleness to the warlike theocracy of Guru Govind and Har 
Govind, though doubtless some of this is available in Ounnin 
ham’s History of the Sikhs. The essay on Asoka, though only 
twelve pages in length, summarizes very happily the conclusions at 
which a race of scholars has arrived regarding the edicts of thig 
mighty monarch. Pillars and stone slabs have been compelled to 
reveal their contents; and if we may search in vain for evidence 
to show how India relapsed into idolatry, revived caste, and 
drove away the reformers to Ceylon and Burmah, we have 
abundant proof of the simplicity and excellence of the Buddhistic 
Code as propagated by its most powerful secular supporter, 
Animals were not to be eaten as food, nor offered as sacrifice ; 
wells were to be dug, and trees planted by the sides of roads; 
men and animals were to be tended in illness; and missionaries 
were to be sent into divers countries to convert the people. The 
appointment of informers and of public guardians may be ques- 
tionable in practice, but this idea is deeply fixed in the Asiatic 
mind. Later on the Mohammedan sovereign had his mohtahsib, 
who was both edile and censor, examined weights, and put down 
gambling and intemperance; and the late Yakub Bey Khushbegi 
of+Yarkand and Kashgar appointed men who sent the faithful or 
faithless to prayers by the strokes of a whip. Equality of rank, 
uniformity of religion, and a preference for virtue over carnal 
pleasures and mundane glory, are features of which every religion 
or reformer may be proud. 

The essay on caste, which is styled “ the great Indian custom,” 
will probably strike some Anglo-Indians as taking too favourable 
a view of the working of a social code more elastic and yet more 
durable than laws and enactments graven on pillars and walls. 
We agree in a good deal that is argued about the uses of caste, 
It favours cleanliness, preserves purity of birth and descent, and 
has never, either in our own or we may say in any previous 
régime, prevented men of real capacity from, rising to public 
eminence. It dves not engender a state of social dissatisfaction, 
but the reverse; a low-caste man, a Chamar or a Dosadh, thinking 
as much of his rights and privileges as a Misr, a Mukayji, or a 
Kashmirian Brahman, Then caste has wonderfully adapted itself 
to the wants of society. Though men may not eat and drink 
together, nor intermarry, nor smoke with other castes, yet Brah- 
mans -and Sudras can drink at the same tank, wash at the same 
bathing place, and purchase rice, pulse, and sweetmeats at the 
same shop. Long ago Manu laid it down that the hand of a shop- 
keeper was pure to all. Itis no bar to associations for good or 
evil. Natives have been partners in great commercial houses 
with Englishmen ; Hindus and Mohammedans can join a land- 
holders’ association in Oudh or Bengal. Ryots have formed a 
very mild sort of Land League for the protection of their 
several rights and properties; and bands of Dacoits have 
found it politic to enlist a Brahman or two in their troop, 
on the ostensible ground that his presence impairs the keen 
vision of police officials, and throws an air of respectabilit 
over dark enterprises. But there is a bad side to caste of whic 
too little account is taken in this essay. Boatmen able to swim 
like ducks will look on heedlessly while a fellow-creature is 
drowning; no one stirs hand or foot while the house of a neigh- 
bour is in flames. “ He is of a different caste” is heard every day ag 
an unanswerable argument why a man should not be helped in a 
difficulty or warned of a danger. Caste meets the philanthropist 
and the statesman as an obstacle to the most reasonable alterations, 
and no one with such experience as the author will deny that it 
deadens the sympathies, warps the intellect, and narrows the heart. 
The paper on caste is followed by two papers full of information 
as to the non-Arian tribes, the religions of India, and the con- 
dition of Indian women. We are told that in legal language the 
three must prolific sources of litigation are chattels, women, and 
lands. We wish that the author had given us his version of the 
native couplet to this effect, which in some parts of India runs as 
follows :— 

Zan [woman], Zamin [land], Zar [gold], 

Tinon kazyah ka ghar. 
The last line means that these three are the “house of quarrel.” 
We may say, in conclusion, that though ‘we find no offensive or 
injudicious comparison between the new race of civilians and that 
older generation which saw the extension of our Empire and the 
death of the Kast India Company, it will be well if those who are 
now governing Hoshiarpore, Banda, Benares, and Lahore will try 
to combine the scholarship of the author with his sense of duty 
and his unquestionable regard for the people. 


THE POLICE OF PARIS.* 


7. Paris police has long been considered the most perfect 
organization of the kind in existence ; and the chief of the 
detective branch of the service is regarded as a being of almost 
preternatural sagacity, wielding an all-seeing and far-reaching 
power. Gaboriau’s hero, M. Lecoq, is the portrait of a 
typical functionary of this class. When a mysterious crime has 
been committed, the slightest indication is sufficient to set him on 
the right scent ; he performs marvels of induction in following it 
up; and his wer | patience enables him to unravel the most 
intricate plots, and brig the real delinquent to justice. When it 
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was announced that the memoirs of M. Claude, Chef de la Police 
de Sireté, were about to be published, everybody expected reve- 
lations which would throw the ingenious stories of the great criminal 
novel-writer into the shade. In a certain sense these expectations 
have been realized, for M. Claude’s revelations are of a most 
startling character; but they by no means confirm the view, to 
which we have referred, of the efficacy of the Paris Secret Police 
as an organization for the repression and discovery of crime; nor 
do they give a very exalted idea of the ingenuity of the chief 
himself. M. Claude was, indeed,in the opinion of those qualified to 
speak with authority, not only a very clever detective, but the actual 
original of the portrait of M. Lecoq. Yet, no doubt from natural 
modesty, he represents himself in his memoirs as an amiable, 
conscientious, official, struggling to perform his .duty under diffi- 
culties, and generally owing his great coups, when he made 
any, either to accident or to information derived from the spies of 
another agency than his own. But what we do learn from him 
is the frightful corruption of society and dishonesty of the 

verning classes under the Second Empire. There can be little 
doubt that M. Claude has taken for history some of the numerous 
canards invented by the anti-Bonapartist factions; but there is 
enough left, after making every allowance for error and scandal, to 
form a crushing indictment against Napoleon III. and his entourage 
The of Louis Philippe, under whom he served as Com- 
missioner of Police, was corrupt enough, and society was even then 
undermined by disloyalty and immorality; but it was a perfect 
Arcadia in comparison with the picture which M. Claude gives us 
of Paris under the Empire. The fall of the Citizen King was 
heralded by a vulgar crime in high life, the brutal murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin by her husband, which, though it had no 
immediate connexion with State affairs, sufficed to excite the 
populace, and led indirectly to the Revolution. Amongst the 
anecdotes of this period related in the Memoirs is the ridiculous 
incident of Raspail, the demagogue, who was decorated in spite 
of himself. Louis Philippe, believing the cross of the Legion of 
Honour to be a sovereign remedy against disaffection, ordered 
this distinction to be offered to the dangerous Radical; but the 
latter, after a long struggle with the authorities, who insisted 
upon gazetting and congratulating him, refused the proffered 
honour, and was imprisoned for his pains, M. Claude hints that, 
like many another demagogue, Raspail would have fain accepted 
the ribbon, but dared not do so. 


En effet, des chefs des sociétés secretes comme Raspail ne s’appartiennent 

. Au nom de l’indépendance, ils sont les hommes les plus dépendants 
du monde. Ils obéissent, en dchors de la société légale, & une consigne 
inflexible. Ils rassemblent 4 ces gens qui, apres avoir rompu les liens de 
mariage, deviennent l’esclave d’une maitresse ombrageuse, dont les liens 
sont bien plus puissants que ceux qui les attachaient & leur épouse 
légitime. 

To understand M. Claude’s book, and, indeed, any of the 
romances which turn upon criminal trials in France, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the procedure, which differs very 
considerably from our own. Each district in Paris has a com- 
missary of police, whose duty it is, on a crime or death being 
reported, to proceed to the spot and open a preliminary investi- 
gation, at which he is assisted, when necessary, by the police 
de Sareté. A plaint deposed, either personally or by letter, 
will be investigated by the same officer. The commissaire can 
summarily arrest any suspected person, who is then lodged at the 
Conciergerie, or central dépét for prisoners. He also frequently 
pays “domiciliary visits” to the house of the accused, overhauling 
and taking possession of all his private papers. If, on examination 
of the accused and of the witnesses, there appears to be a primd 
facie case against the former, the commissaire passes him over to 
a “judge of instruction,” who henceforth has entire charge of 
the case. The accused is then sent to Mazas, the House of De- 
tention for the capital, unless the juge d’instruction choose to 
admit him to bail, in which case the amount fixed must be 
actually deposited with the Court. If the juge sees fit, he may 
confine the defendant aw secret, though this is only done in extreme 
and difficult cases, and a prisoner sous prévention—that is, before 
committal—is generally allowed to communicate with his friends. 
The juge d'instruction now proceeds thoroughly to investi- 
gate the case, personally cross-examining the prisoner in his oflice, 
confronting him with some witnesses, examining others in private, 
and using every available means for either proving or disproving the 
charge. The prisoner may be sent for at any time to be questioned 
on some fresh evidence that may have come up, and is interrogated 
on any subject connected with his past career which the magis- 
trate thinks likely to throw light upon the circumstances under 
investigation. He is also carefully watched in his cell, and his 
words and the notes sent to or received from his friends may be 


all used as evidence against him. The “ prévention” may, and 


often does, last for months; but when the juge d’instruction can 
carry the case no further, he either issues a certificate of non-lieu, 
in which event the accused is free, or he makes a report to the 
Procureur de la République committing the prisoner for trial, 
The procureur determines, in accordance with the terms of the 
Code, in which court the trial shall take place, either at the Police 
Correctionelle before a bench of magistrates, or in one of the 
courts of assize or appeal before one or more judges and a jury. 
At the trial the depositions taken by the judge of instruction are 
considered as evidence, and are read before the court, only the 
principal witnesses being called; the prisoner himself undergoes a 


has 


personal examination in public. When the procureur | of their allies! Pieri was the sw 
itted the prisoner for trial, and not before, the advocate | and the failure of their attempt to assassinate the 


| for the defence is allowed access to the depositions, and frequently 


learns for the first time the real nature of the indictment. This 
procedure appears at first sight to entail some hardship upon the 
accused, but it has its advantages also; he is enabled, for instance, 
to explain many things which would otherwise tell against him, 
and if evidence is received which we should consider somewhat 
irrelevant, as much may be in his favour as against it. The com- 

lete secresy of the preliminary investigation before the judge of 
instruction is also obviously advantageous in the case of an ordon- 
nance de non-lieu. 

M. Claude tells the story of the Coup @état, which is already 
well known enough, but he gives us personal information about 
the chief actors, which is for the most part new, and which 
sets them forth in a meaner and more disgraceful light than 
even M. Victor Hugo’s fierce invective has done. The cir- 
cumstances under which M. Claude first encountered Prince 
Louis, afterwards Napoleon III., are sufficiently romantic. A 
young and pretty grisette attracted the attention of the gallant 
police officer, and gave him a rendezvous at the Cabaret du 
Lapin Blane, celebrated later on by Eugéne Sue, and known at 
the time as the haunt of the worst desperadoes in Paris. Here his 
siren, transformed into a fury, denounced him to her companions ; 
he was at once set upon and overpowered, and would have infalli- 
bly been murdered but for the intervention of two persons dressed 
as workmen, who arrived opportunely on the scene, and authorita- 
tively commanded the bandits to desist. One of these proved to 
be an old patron and protector of M. Claude’s, an avowed Bona- 
partist ; the other was Prince Louis himself, who was combining a 
political propaganda amongst the lower orders with an intrigue 
with the too seductive grisette. The author vouches for the 
authenticity of the incident, and moreover declares that the 
adventures of Kugéne Sue’s Prince Rudolphe in the Mysteries o 
Paris are a more or less accurate account of Prince Louis's 
escapades. 

The first care of the conqueror of France, after the Coup d'état, 
was to hand her over to the police. At this period the police 
were everything and everywhere ; they were to be found in the 
army, the press, the middle classes, and from the highest to the 
lowest grades of Parisian society. They formed an invisible but 
unbroken chain, which extended from the most sordid dens to the 
salons of the ‘Tuileries. The Chambre Noire, a secret tribunal 
which had been suppressed under the previous reign, was once 
more installed at the Palace, and, according to M. Claude, 

Il n’était pas rare d’y voir figurer le souverain lui-méme en téte-d-téte 

avec les Alexandri ou ies Rumini, des Corses attachés & sa personne, quand 
ces gardes du corps, armés jusqu’aux dents, avaient & prévenir sa majesté 
qu’un nouvel Italien dépéché de Londres ou de Naples était dépéché pour 
attenter & sa vie. 
At the Prefecture of Police, then under the charge of Lagrange, 
were twenty-six thousand dvssiers of persons suspected of being, 
or known to be, enemies of the Empire, and it was Lagrange’s 
duty to lay these before the Emperor and the Chambre Noire as 
occasion required, By his means Louis Napoleon became a spy 
on his subjects, and through the secret tribunal the Tuileries 
became a mere anneve of the Prefecture. Lagrange worked entirely 
through spies, who were selected from all ranks of society. 

One of these, a Mme. X., plays a very important part in the 
Memoirs, and some of the anecdotes related of her form, if true, 
a curious appendix to already written history. This person, who 
was devoted to the Empire, entertained a grateful regard for 
M. Claude, who had saved her life on two occasions; and, altho 
she knew him to be a very lukewarm Bonapartist, supplied him 
from time to time with information which aided him considerably 
in his criminal investigations. The first of the occasions on 
which he rescued her was strange enough, and led to remarkable 
results. She was found by one of his agents at midnight lyi 
insensible, from the effects of a strong narcotic, in a half-finish 
building, stripped, and otherwise maltreated. M. Olaude, having 
seen that she received proper attention, applied himself to dis- 
cover the authors of the outrage, and presently traced them to a 
neighbouring tavern, proving, at the same time, that two men had 
been concerned in it, one of them being a lieutenant of an infant 
regiment. The manner in which he accomplished this was worthy 
of M. Lecoq himself, to whose method of conducting the inquest 
in Gaboriau’s well-known novel of that name it bears a striki 
resemblance. It is one of the few genuine detective stories in the 
book, and is well worth reading. fhe sequel, however, is more. 
interesting still. Mme. X. had formed a liaison with a certain 
young officer, and had also a friend, an Italian Princess, who, like 
herself, was a spy in the pay of the Emperor. The last-mentioned 
personage was, however, secretly allied to the Mazzinian 73 
She told Mme. X. that her lover was in correspondence with one 
Pieri, an agent of Mazzini’s, with the object of creatnining the 
Empire, and advised her friend to make this man’s acquaintance, find 
out the whole particulars of the conspiracy, and then denounce the 
conspirators. This advice Mme. X. followed, while the Macchia- 
vellian Princess put the other two upon their guard. Pieri and 
the lieutenant resolved upon punishing the intending traitress ; 
the former invited her to a ¢éte-d-téte dinner, drugged her, 
and, with the assistance of the lieutenant, who had kept in the 
background, perpetrated the outrage which M. Claude discovered. . 
Mme, X. took a fearful vengeance ; the young officer was denounced 
and poisoned when in prison by his former mistress, the authorities 
taking no notice of such a trifling eccentricity on the part of one 
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the execution of Pieri himself, whom the authorities were in- 
clined to reprieve, are attributed by M. Claude to the vengeance 
of the insulted spy. Mme. X. figures also in another of M. 
Claude’s dramas, in which Napoleon himself is the principal figure. 

The non-political crimes with which M. Claude had to deal 
are quite as dramatic and interesting as any in the pages of fiction ; 
but the accounts which he gives of them seem to show more the 
terrible immorality of all classes of society under the Empire 
than the ingenuity of the police in tracing the criminals. M. 
Claude's work is scarcely a book for family reading, and most 
of the stories contain incidents distasteful to the English readers. 
For this reason we cannot do more than briefly refer to them, 
although they are generally of great dramatic interest, and, when 

olitics do not come in, are obviously founded at least on actual 
act. ‘The story of La Pommerais, the physician, who was 
executed for the murder of his mother-in-law and of a former 
mistress, by poison, is told at great length, and brings us, like 
most of the great crimes of the period, into connexion with the 
fraternity of titled swindlers, chiefly Spanish, who formed the 
entourage of the Emperor. 

After the revelations of political and social corruption, and the 
sickening details of brutal crimes and disgraceful intrigues, with 
which the work familiarises us, it is refreshing to come across a 
humorous and comparatively harmless incident. M, Claude, being 
on the track of an escaped convict, had sought him out, and found 
him at the Bal Bullier, or Closerie des Lilas, as it is also called, 
and was on the point of arresting him, when the criminal whispered 
a few words to some of the women who were standing near him. 

Il n’a pas achevé de peg un mot & voix basse que je ne peux plus 
avancer. Toutes les filles qui l’entouraient s’avancent fievreusement au- 
devant de moi; elles forment une barriére infranchissable derritre laquelle 
mon escroc m’échappe, avant que je puisse dire un mot pour requérir la 
force armée. 

Aussit6t tout unessaim de beautés me presse, me cerne, m’enveloppe en 
criant :—C’est Béranger!. _—c’est Béranger! 

The runaway had given the word, the Chief of the Police de 
Sareté was taken for the poet of the people, and féted accordingly 
against his will. His bald head and amiable patriarchal coun- 
tenance aided the delusion ; remonstrance was useless ; and he was 
obliged to tear himself as best he could from the effusive demon- 
strations of his mistaken admirers, while the convict once more 
made good his escape, and was heard of no more. 

In addition to his dramas and romances, M. Claude furnishes 
some interesting information concerning the criminal classes of 
Paris, and the constitution of the prisons of the capital, which 
will be new to most readers. He has also much to say about 
card-sharpers and other gambling swindlers; but, though very 
readable, this part of his work cannot com with the exposures 
of Robert Houdin and Cavaignac, the evil genii of the “Grecs.” 
The third volume, which is shortly to appear, will contain the 
whole story of the notorious affair of Troppman, the Alsacien who 
murdered a whole family, and suffered for his crime upon the 
seatfold. Throughout the Memoirs M. Claude speaks in a mys- 
terious manner of this incident, which he says was the prelude to 
the fall of the Empire. His suggestion apparently is that Louis 
Napoleon was secretly in accord with Germany to cede Alsace 
ont Lorraine to that Power, in exchange for quiet possession of 
Nice and Savoy, and that persons who had in any way an incon- 
venient knowledge of this arrangement were disposed of at the 
direct instigation of the Tuileries. On one occasion the President 
of the Cour Impériale was assassinated in a railway-carriage ; and 
M. Claude, though on the track of the essassin, was compelled to 
desist, and write at the bottom of the depositions in the case 
“Rien & faire!” The Troppman incident is the second occa- 
sion, and we shall watch with interest M. Claude's exposition 
of what certainly seems an improbable theory. “Shady” as 
the organization of the Paris police was under the Empire, 
it would appear to compare favourably with the police of 
to-day. <A recent article in Le Figaro gives a picture of unre- 
strained ruffianism and vice, to which the streets of even that 
much-suffering capital were hitherto strangers. Like everything 
else in France, this is attributed to the influence of party politics, 
the extreme Radicals being accused of a disinclination to offend 
any person whatever who may have a vote, while the same dis- 
trust exists between the various departments and the Government 
as in the time of the Empire. The Figaro says:— 

Nous vivons 4 Paris dans une perpétuelle féerie qu’on pourrait intituler : 

Be monde & Penvers. Pour ne citer qu'un exemple, c'est la Préfecture qui 
est sous la surveillance de la haute police. M. Andrieux est jilé par le 
Conseil Municipal et les sergents de ville sont arrétés par les “sou- 
teneurs.” 
After all, we need not, perhaps, envy our neighbours their much- 
vaunted police; our own, as we had recently occasion to point 
ont, is sadly in need of reform, but the materials of which it is 
composed are certainly more promising. 


HISTORY OF THE KHALIFS.* 


Qe have long been familiar with Suyiti’s History 
of the Khalifs through Colonel Nassau Lee’s text, printed at 
Calcutta in 1857; but. Major Jarrett has done good service in 


* History of the yo By Jeldlu'ddin as Suyiiti. Translated from 
the Original Arabic by Major H. S. Jarrett, Secretary and Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Fort William; Fellow of the Calcutta University. 
Calcutta: published by the Asiatic Society. 1881. 


translating it, and thus bringing its many points of interest 
within the reach of the unlearned. Suydti isa remarkable figure 
in Oriental literature, and forms the exception to many rules, 
No one comes more accurately under the definition of a man of 
letters, for Suyati’s sole occupation was writing, and his subjects 
were coextensive with the learning and culture of his age. He 
wrote more than two hundred works on tradition, thirty-five 
on the Koran, ninety on jurisprudence, thirty-three on history 
and biography, sixty-three on philology, and seventy-six on 
general literature. Some of his writings were no longer than 
this article, and among these shorter theses some were trivial 
and others merely tours de force thrown off in a given time. 
But with all this fluency and discursiveness, Suyiti produced 
several monumental works. Ndoldeke, in his History of the 
Koran, signalises the wonderful learning of Suyiti, his sound 
judgment, and his sincere love of truth; and it is Suyiti’s 
dtkdn that must stand in the front rank of Arabic criticism 
on the Koran. He is also one of the two authors known as 
the “ Jelileyn,” whose commentary on the Koran was used by 
Lane and by Professor Palmer. His History of Egypt (“ Husn el 
Mohadarah ”) is a charming book and ought to find a translator, 
whilst his Nuzhet is invaluable as an authority on manners and 
customs. Many others of his works are scarcely less important 
than these, and, as a whole, his literary productiveness was not 
attended by the common drawback of shallowness. Although he 
was largely acompiler and popularizer of other men’s researches, he 
was not less a Gelehrter himself, as was clearly recognized by the 
great men of his time, who appointed him to various professorial 
offices of the highest influence. His colleagues in letters, however, 
did not hold him universally in honour ; and the biography quoted 
by Major Jarrett, written by a contemporary traditionist, is as petty 
a specimen of authors’ spite as we have seen. There may be 
truth in some of the charges of plagiarism advanced against 
Suyati; but if he stole, at ‘Jeast he stole to good purpose, and 
only stole the very best article. We are not sure as much can be 
said for all plagiaries. But most of Sakhiwi’s abuse is nothing 
but envy and black bile, and may be dismissed without dis- 
cussion, The mere fact that Suyati and his fellow-writers fell 
out only brings him nearer to the sympathies of the modern man 
of letters. 

Suyati’s own account of himself is as extravagantly laudatory 
as his rival’s is contemptuous. To judge from his own words, 
there never was so remarkable a man before or since. “I 
acquired a profound knowledge,” says this autobiographer, “ of 
the seven sciences of exegesis, tradition, jurisprudence, grammar, 
and the three branches of rhetoric. . . . What I am conscious 
of is this, that the proficiency I attained in these six sciences 
(omitting sarigpentnas®), and the writings thereon which I 
perused, none of my Shaykhs ever reached thereto nor were there- 
with acquainted ; still less those inferior to them.” He then 
admits that of other subjects he knows rather less, and adds that 
nothing he says issaid in vain-glory, but simply “ in acknowledg- 
ment of the favour of God,” who alone accomplishes these 
wonders. The only practical information to be gleaned from the 
autobiographical notice consists in the names of his teachers and 
the character of his studies. If to this we add that he was 
called Suyiiti (or Usyiti), from Suyit (now commonly written 
Asyat or Siout), in Upper Egypt, where he was born in 1445; 
that his other names were Abul-Fadl Jelil-ed-din Abd-er- 
Rahmiin, and that he died in 1497, we have very nearly all 
that is known of Suydati outside his works. 

The History of the Khalifs is not the most important of 
Suyati’s writings, but it is more generally interesting than the 
rest, always excepting his Agreeable Colloguy on Egypt. The 
tendency of Eastern historiography was from the greater to 
the less. The highest authorities on the annals of the Khalifs, 
Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir, were long dead; the delightful story- 
teller Mas’idi, the author of the Meadows of Gold, had become 
a remote memory; even the noble robber of books, Abul-Fida, 
was gone; and the Oriental world of letters was engaged in epi- 
tomizing and collating the results of these departed luminaries, 
The age of classics was over, and the day of primers had arrived. 
Everybody tried to boil down the work of his predecessors, 
But Suydti was not merely an epitomist, he was also a collector. 
He used a dozen or more high authorities, and took from them 
whatever he thought interesting. His work is therefore rather a 
cento of the good things of many writers than an abridgment of one 
history. It must be admitted, however, that it is far too brief for 
any approach to thoroughness, and that the author's principle of 
selection is a curious one. Of course one does nos expect a philo- 
sophical history from an Oriental, at least from a Mohammedan; 
there is no such work in existence by a Moslem author. A total 
want of method, indifference to the relation of cause and effect, 
an almost universal lack of what is called the historical spirit, 
are among the failings of Mohammedan writers. Their works 
are not histories in the modern sense, but a mixture of annals 
and curiosities of history, the former predominating in some in- 
stances, such as Ibn-al-Athir's Kamil; whilst Suydti’s History of 
the Khalifs isa good instance of the latter kind. It is, in fact, 
a collection of good stories, interspersed with many curious facts 
which throw a vivid light on the condition of the people. If we 
expect anything more than this, we shall be disappointed. We 
shall not find any explanation of how it was that the Khalifs 
managed to keep their hold over their vast empire for so long a 
period ; we shall not be able to trace from Suyiati’s notes the rise 
and fall of vassal-dynasties, or the causes which led to the final 
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overthrow of the Khalifate; we shall not even discover a con- 
nected outline of Arabian literature during the period. All this 
was not in the mind of the Mohammedan historian. But we 
shall see many side lights thrown on the larger issues, we can 
gather much valuable material for the filling up of the great pic- 
ture, and we shall gain a very fair insight into the way in which 
life went on at the Courts of the Khalifs at Damascus and 
Baghdad. 

Asa literary man, Suyiti gives exaggerated prominence to the 
literary side of his subject, and his book is full of those anec- 
dotes of poets and their royal patrons which Mr. Palmer has of 
late so successfully introduced to English readers. But it is 
a fact that literature formed a very important part of the 
Khalifs’ occupations. Very few of them omitted to try their 
hands at versifying, and if the subjects were not very original or 
the thought very profound, at least the prosody was passable, 
and sometimes really excellent. We have a large collection of 
poems composed by Khalifs in Suyiti’s history, and they certainly 
throw a flood of light on the character of these spiritual lords of 
Islim. Reclining on a bed of narcissus flowers under the full 
moon, drinking the red wine, and elaborating an ode to a black or 
white slave, seems to have been the every-day work of most of the 
Khalifs. Mahdi, the third Abbaside Khalif, thus sums up the 
ideal life of the Mohammedan pontiff:— 


O God! perfect uato me my joy 
Through Abu Hafs my comrade : 
For the pleasure of my life 

Is in song and wine, 

And perfumed slave girls, 

And music and enjoyment, 


It is true that of one Khalif it is recorded that he “ needed no boon 
companion save the Koran”; and there really was one ascetic 
among the thirty-seven Abbasides who actually fasted and wore 
hair shirts, and otherwise emulated the good deeds of the corre- 
sponding paragon among the Ommiades, the pious Omar ibn Abd- 
pre ut as a rule it must be admitted that the Khalifs werea 
reckless devil-may-care set of rakes, who scrupled at nothing to serve 
their appetites, a themselves to no pains to serve anything 
or anybody else. Yet Suyiti generally sums up their characters 
in an eable manner, perhaps with a touch of sarcasm, as in 
the label with which he dockets El-Musta’in: “* He was virtuous, 
of distinguished merit, accomplished, and eloquent, and he was the 
first who set the fashion of wearing loose sleeves, for he made their 
breadth about three spans, and he diminished the height of the 
caps, which were excessively tall before his time.” The details 
recorded by Suyiti on this matter of dress and ceremony are ve 
curious. We are told that El-Mo’tezz was the first Khalif who 
rode about with gold ornaments; silver had before been the 
fashion. Er-Radi was the last Khalif who sat in company with 
boon companions and went journeying in garments like those of 
his predecessors, and conducted his expenses according to /’ancien 
régime, Certainly these expenses were considerable, and money 
was not spared in the pomps of State ceremonial. When Mamin 
married Buran, her trousseau, which cost many thousands, was 
the least of her father’s expenses ; for this princely man presented 
every Officer of State with a robe of honour, and then, writing the 
names of his various country estates on slips of paper, scattered 
these broadcast among the guests, and whoever picked one up 
became owner of the estate named thereon. These nuptials cost 
more than a million of money; the bride's mother’s present to the 
bridegroom was a string of a thousand pearls, and the happy pair 
were illumined by a candle of pure ambergris weighing eighty 

unds, set in a gold candlestick. When another Khalif married 

ewdrop, the daughter of Khumaraweyh, Governor of Egypt, 
the lady’s dowry included four thousand jewelled waistbands 
and a thousand gold mortars for pounding perfumes! These 
treasures, it is true, were not among the expenses, but the 
—e of the Khalif's exchequer; but they came in 
only to go out again. Apart from ordinary extravagance— 
such as spending 500/. a day on his dinner—a Khalif loved 
spending in a Christian fashion—hoping for nothing in re- 
turn. For example, El-Mo’tasim built a magnificent palace ; 
the Court poet wrote some dedicatory lines in its honour; these 
lines began with a reference which was considered ill-omened ; so 
the Khalif pulled down his new palace and enjoyed the luxury of 
paying heavily for nothing. The general spirit of heedless /azsser 
faire which characterized the conduct of these Khalifs is fairly 
illustrated by the response which one. of them—El-Amin—made 
to the messenger who brought to him at the river's bank the 
tidings that Maman had usurped the throne. ‘“ Confound you! 
Leave me alone! Kauthar has taken two fish, and I have not 
taken anything yet!” 

Some of those curiously shrewd stories which run through all 
Arab history centre round this usurping brother Mamiin, who was 
in strong contrast to most of the Abbasides in character and 
conduct. He was a man of penetrating intellect and sound 
judgment, a friend of pier and jurists, and a patron of 
the new translations from Greek authors, A good deal of his 
fine qualities may perhaps be attributed to his mother, who 
‘was a Persian slave. At that early period of the dynasty the 
bondwoman’s son apparently parm | the scorn of the free wife, 
as the relations of Amin and Mamin indicate; but soon the 
inferiority of such offs ring ceased to be apparent. It is a 
noteworthy fact that all e Abbaside Khalifs, except three, 
were the sons of slave-girls—Persian, Berber, Turkish, Nubian, 
Greek, or of other nations. There must have been very little 


of the noble Hashimite blood of Mecca in the later Khalifs; 
and even in Mamin’s case, early as he was in the long 
series, the mixture of blood probably gave him something 
of his intellectual pre-eminence. Yet, with all his wisdom, 
he was as apt to be taken in by a clever retort as was his 
father Haroun. A man was once brought before Maman 
charged with a crime. The Khalif swore, “ By Allah, I will slay 
thee!” The prisoner replied, “O Prince of the Faithful, act 
gently in regard to me, for compassion is the half of mercy.” 
“ How can I,” said Maman, “now that I have sworn to slay 
thee?” He answered, “It is better to meet God as a perjurer 
than to meet Him as a slayer.” So the Khalif overloo the 
fallacy, and let the man go his way. Mamian once related the 
most embarrassing pleading that had ever been made to him. It 
was “ the answer of a man of Kufah, whom its inhabitants sent to 
me, and he complained against their Governor. I replied, ‘Thou 
liest, for he is a just man.’ He said, ‘ The Prince of the Faithful 
hath spoken truly, and I have lied; verily thou hast specially 
chosen him for us in this city, to the exclusion of other cities ; 
now, therefore, appoint him to another city, that he may encom- 
ass them with his equity and justice,as he hath encompassed us.’ 
said, ‘ Rise, and be off; verily I shall remove him from over 

The love of a practical joke is a prevailing characteristic with 
the Khalifs, Even after El-Kahir was blinded and deposed, he 
could not help enjoying a trick at the expense of his successor, 
Er-Radi, The latter knew that El-Kahir had accumulated, more 
majorum, & fine collection of confiscated treasure, and he tortured 
him in vain to find out where it was hidden. At last he spoke him 
fair, and El-Kahir, yielding to kindness, acknowledged that it was 
buried in the garden. Now this garden was exquisitely laid out 
and planted with rare trees and flowers, and Er-Radi was 
much attached to it. Nevertheless, he resolved to find the buried 
treasure, even if it lay under the choicest pasture. “Iam blind 
and cannot guide thee,” said El-Kahir, “but dig up the garden 
and thou wilt find it.” So Er-Radi pulled down the pavilion, and 
uprooted the trees, and made havoc of the garden, without result. 
It was only El-Kahir's little joke; he could not see and enjoy the 
garden himself, ard he did not care for any one else to do so. 

A very curious part of Suyiati’s history is the account of 
portents and wonderful sturms and floods which is attached to 
almost every reign. We read that “in the year (4.H.) 240, the 
people of Khelit heard a loud shriek from the vault of heaven, 
and a large number of people died therefrom, and hail fell in Irak 
like hen’s eggs, and thirteen villages were swallowed up in the 
earth in Mesopotamia.” “In the year 241 there was a commotion 
of the stars in the heavens, and the heavenly bodies were falling 
the greater part of the night like locusts.” In 242 there was a 
great earthquake at ‘l'unis and Khorasan, &c.; the earth opened 
to an extent that would have admitted a man into the cleft. The 
village of Suwayda, on the confines of Egypt, was stoned from | 
heaven, and one of the stones weighed ten pounds. A mountain 
moved in Yemen; and at Aleppo a white bird came down during 
Ramadan, and cried forty times “ O ye people, fear the Lord, the 
Lord, the Lord,” and five hundred men heard this and testified to 
it. In 284 a great redness appeared in Egypt, and men’s faces 
and the walls of houses appeared quite red, and the people suppli- 
cated God. In 285 a yellow storm blew over Basreh, and turned 
green, and then black. It was followed by hail of immense 
weight; trees were uprooted; and black and white stones rained 
down. In 304, Baghdad was in consternation concerning a beast 
called Zazbab, which roamed at night on the flat roofs, and ate 
children and committed other atrocities. In 323 “ the stars kept 
falling all night with extraordinary frequency.” In 328 “ Baghdad 
was swamped by a terrible inundation, so that the rise of the 
water reached nineteen cubits, and men and animals were drowned 
and houses destroyed.” And so on through a long record of 
calamities, famines, floods, and celestial perturbations. 

We have said enough, however, to show how interesting and 
curious a book this is of Suyiti’s, and what good service Major 
Jarrett has done in bringing it within the reach of English people. 
His translation is well done and pleasant reading. Without 
being pedantically literal, it is accurate and scholarlike. The 
chiet fault we find is a very little one; the punctuation is erra- 
tic and perplexing, especially in the foot-notes. Such a refe- 
rence as “Consult. Ramsay’s art, on Livy in William Smith. 
Cl. D.” is confusing to the mind, and is rather after the rule 
than an exception. Major Jarrett is also rather shaky over 
proper names—e.g. Kultumish should be Kutulmish; Rii, 
Rayy ; Kilawun, Kalain ; Istakhari, Istakhri; Sarkhas, 
Sarakhs ; Mosal, Mosil; whilst Tiberius is an unusual trans- 
lation of Tabariyeh, just as “corchorows olitorius” would have 
astonished Linnzus as the scientific name of Jews’ mallow or 
malikhiyeh, “ Misr,” too, when it does not stand for Egypt, 
means its capital as a whole, not any particular quarter of Cairo, 
unless specially qualified by the context, and Major Jarrett is 
wrong in rendering it “Old Cairo,” and would still have been 
wrong if he had used the more proper expression Fustit. There 
are also a large number of misprints in English words, which 2 
more careful reading of the proof-sheets would have eliminated. 
This is, however, not much to complain of, and Major Jarrett’s 
mre ff the Caliphs ought to find many readers and please 
t Ww 
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CERAMICS.* 


HERE is no English Brongniart, and many as are the books 
on pottery and porcelain, a complete and practical work has 
yet to be written. The books so fur published are generally either 
of the drawing-room-table class, pretty and nothing more, or of the 
urely technical class, in which beauty is ignored. There is in- 
deed a third class, very characteristic of our age and generation— 
the advertising book, magnificently illustrated, and containing bio- 
graphical notices of every shopkeeper who retails china, and every 
potter who makes it. The work of Mr. Janvier before us does not 
come exactly under any of these denominations, It is very practical, 
bristles with technical terms, and goes fully into bodies, pastes, 
and glazes. But it also goes into the antiquarian and the artistic 
aspects of the subject, and altogether strikes the reader as a very 
complete, modest, and handy book, in which nothing of import- 
ance is omitted and little room wasted. Although there is not a 
word or a hint given in the preface that the author is an American, 
it is evident on nearly every page; and we have another proof to 
add to the many now before us that the Americans are awaken- 
ing in a remarkable way to the sweet influences of art. American 
artists will soon distance ours, unless we apply ourselves with 
the same diligence to learn the best methods of working. The 
haphazard school which exists chiefly in England, where every 
painter, every modeller has his own method, will have little 
chance when the best system is sought for carefully and care- 
fully taught. Mr. Janvier’s book would be more instructive 
if it contained the illustrations to which reference is occa- 
sionally made in the text, and which we presume are only 
to be found in the American edition. There are other signs 
of careless editing; but whether to be charged against the Eng- 
lish or the American correctors of the press it is not possible 
tosay. The name of the great French author, on whose work, 
indeed, Mr. Janvier’s is based, may be found spelled ina variety 
of ways; and such expressions as “in this country,” when 
America, not England, is meant should have been either altered 
or explained in an English edition. If the book contained a sufti- 
cient number of good pictures, it would stand almost alone among 
modern works on ceramics ; for itis neither to be classed as only 
a table book, nor yet as a merely technical book. If amateurs 
want to learn the art, it is very possible Mr. Janvier may be able 
to teach them—very possible, we say, because it must remain 
matter of very considerable doubt, prior to experience, whether 
any art can be learnt by reading alone, without practical de- 
monstration. 

Mr. Janvier begins with a short sketch of the history of pottery 
and porcelain. Like most writers on art, he stumbles a little over 
early Egypt, especially in trying to give a date to the period of 
the pyramid-builders. It is likely enough that no investigations 
will ever solve the problem of Egyptian chronology, but in a book 
of this kind it ok be quite enough to say that at the unknown 
period of the ancient or pyramid-building monarchy, ceramic art 
was known and practised, like many other arts, with a success 
seldom surpassed since. The chronological history of Egypt 
begins about 2000 3.¢.,and Mr. Janvier is certainly wrong in 
giving either Babylonia or China the precedence in ceramics. He 
speaks of representations in the caves at Beni Hassan of potters at 
work, These he places at about four thousand years ago. We 
do not know, with any certainty, the age of the Beni Hassan 
caves. Mr. Janvier’s date, 2100 B.c., is not an improbable one ; 
but Mr. Janvier is evidently not aware that, at a period which 
cannot be made less than one thousand years before Beni Hassan, 
potters were in full work, and pottery was both represented in 
numberless sculptures, and has also come down to us in countless 
examples. The pyramids of Aboo Rowash, which may very well 
date from the so-called second dynasty of Manetho, are surrounded 
by heaps of the broken vessels which perhaps five thousand years 
ago, and certainly not much less, contained the funeral baked 
meats of some dead Pharaoh. Besides this, the pottery made at 
Thing Thao in China, in 2255 B.c., is modern. Scarabs made of 
earthenware, finely glazed with a turquoise colour, and bearing the 
names of such old Tings as Cheops, Chephren, and others of the 
pyramid-building dynasties, are not at all uncommon. Mr. Jan- 
vier mentions a Me early method of coating or enamelling upon 
steatite, and also the use in a similar way of natural sandstone, 
but it is a question whether he is correct in saying the Egyptians 
‘made no true porcelain.” It is not very easy to distinguish 
opaque coloured glass from true porcelain. The Egyptians as 
early as the time of Thothmes III. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
about 1600 B.c., occasionally made small objects of pure glaze or 
enamel without any core. To distinguish such pieces from true 
porcelain, is a mere exercise of nomenclature. Like the Chinese 
and Japanese, the Egyptians were very fond of blue, and the allied 
colours, peacock green and purple, but they also used browns, 
yellows, and especially a delicate creamy white. Specimens of 
these colours and others are common in all the museums; but Mr. 
Janvier does not give any analysis of the chemical means used to 
obtain them. His analytical tables are otherwise extremely full. 
It is curious that the Greeks confined themselves to the more sober 
hues. Brown and_ black, with occasionally white and red 
sparingly applied, were their most usual colours. “ Apparently 
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they did not choose to do more, for it seems incredible that, 
with their intercourse with the Egyptians and Persians, they 
should not have known about their various coloured glazes,” 

The rarity of pottery all over Europe after the fall of the 
Western Empire is a curious fact, for which it would be difficult 
to find a satisfactory explanation. The practice of making en- 
caustic tiles, which became one of the most beautiful of medizval 
arts, betrays a revival; but vessels of similar material and deco- 
ration seldom occur. It was probably, as Mr. Janvier remarks, 
through Spain, in the time of the Moorish occupation, that the re- 
vived art of the potter spread throughout Europe. By the begin- 
ning of the eighth century the Moorish wares of Spain had become 
famous. It is from an offshoot of the Moorish manufactories in 
the Balearic Islands that Majolica, or Majorca ware, gave its name 
to all kinds of glazed pottery. German stoneware, much of it very 
beautiful, reached perfection towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but simultaneously the delicate Oiron pottery, or Henri II. 
ware, “was created by a woman’s taste.” Of this manufacture, 
which was begun by EH0éléne de Hangest,a widow of noble family, 
in her castle of Oiron, only about sixty-seven specimens remain ; 
but it has been deceptively imitated of late years. In England, 
before the last century, pottery was rarely used, and our ancestors 
ate from wooden trenchers, and drank from horn cups, to a very 
late period. 

If we turn to Messrs. Audsley and Bowes for information on 
the Japanese origin of pottery, we find that nothing is detinitely 
known regarding the date of its introduction, and that it is probably, 
as in Egypt, of primeval antiquity. The potter's wheel is said 
to have been first used by a priest named Giyogi, a native of 
Idzumi, in 724 of our era; and it is stated that the art of making 
pure porcelain was introduced into Japan about 1513. If we may 
trust the Chinese historians, porcelain was known in China some 
two thousand years before, and was made in Europe even earlier 
than in Japan. Mr. Janvier asserts that “ the very first porcelain 
made in Kurope was in Venice, there being in the archives a 
letter,dated 1470, from Uielmo da Bologna, that seems conclusively 
to prove this fact.” This art was, however, lost, to be revived again 
in France about 1695. The porcelain was what is known as 
“soft ”—that is, the materials from which the paste, or body, was 
mixed were not thoroughly fused together. In 1709, Botteher, a 
German, after repeated failures, succeeded in producing true 
“hard paste,” at Meissen, near Dresden. It was not for nearly a 
century that hard paste penetrated to England, but in 1800 Josiah 
Spode “ created, or rather perfected, what was practically a new 
ware, the bone phosphate porcelain, the only kind now made in 
England.” 

The new edition of the Keramic Art of Japan will be within 
reach of many who cvuuld only hope to consult the original edition 
in public libraries. The letterpress appears to be mainly the same, 
and many of the more beautiful illustrations are reproduced. Of 
their beauty we have more than once expressed our admiration. 
The publication of such a work as this marks an epoch in the 
history rather of English than of Japanese ceramics, introducing us 
as it does to triumphs of art which must form objects of emula- 
tion. It is impossible for the intelligent potter to see such pictures 
as these without experiencing an improvement in his taste and an 
enlargement of his range of knowledge. Emulation need not mean 
mere imitation, though much good work done now is little else. 
In an age like our own, when everything good made at any other 
period of the world’s history, and much that is bad, are being 
imitated, it would be hard to name any kind of pottery and 
porcelain which has not its modern representative. In this activity 
England unquestionably takes the lead. The beauty of English 
pottery has been greatly increased of late years, and artists who 
would be great in almost any line are busy moulding and deco- 
rating vessels for all kinds of uses, to be sold at all varieties of 
rates. The English porcelain is of a soft creamy colour, very 
agreeable to the eye and very suitable for decoration. Nearly all 
the ordinary “ kiln colours ” can be used on it, and beautiful wares 
of all kinds are made. Mr. Janvier praises “the most celebrated 
English firms” for employing foreign as, well as native artists, 
but observes that even their work is especially English in style. 
This is very true, and it is also true that the most glaring offences 
against good taste in china-painting are thus produced. Soon, it 
may be hoped, a native school, second to no other, will have 
sprung up; and we shall have no more cause to complain of 
conventionality run wild, stiffuess in drawing, or crudeness in 
colouring. We have touched chiefly on the historical side of Mr. 
Janvier'’s work, but he gives full technical directions for moulding 
and —— and most useful chronological and chemical lists. 
Mr. Janvier’s book, like that of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes, con- 
cludes with an excellent index. 


SACKCLOTH AND BROADCLOTH.* 


WV ISS MIDDLEMASS is not content with writing silly 
iY stories; she must, moreover, set up as a lady of learn- 
ing. Her printers have had to get out their Greek type—a 
little of it, at all events—in order to do full justice to her 
classical knowledge. The result is not so satisfactory as the 
attempt was praiseworthy, for xidos we find given as -vdos. It 


* Sackcloth and Broadcloth. A Novel, By Jean Middlemass, Author 
of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Sealed by a Kiss,” “Innocence at Play,” &c. 3 vols. 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 1881. 
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is on page 40 of volume ii. that this reading is to be found. 
We are the more icular in mentioning this as in another 

t of the book the same attempt is made, and with greater 
success. One of the chief of her characters—her hero, for all we 
know, for he marries the only daughter of an earl—is the Rev. Mr. 
Sivewright, a clergyman of “ classical proclivities ” and of “ elegant 
scholarship.” . His scholarship would seem to have grown a little 
rusty since his Oxford days, He opens the story by quoting in 
“his clear, well-educated voice” Horace, or what he, or Miss 
Middlemass, assumes to be Horace, “ Quid brevi fortes jaculamus 
(sic) evo Multa.” It is scarcely likely that to him a deponent 
verb was a source of insuperable difficulty. We can easily believe, 
however, that our author may have got just far enough in her 
regular verbs to feel sure that Horace did not write “ jaculamur,” 
but “ jaculamus.” Without any hesitation, therefore, she corrected 
the quotation, which, it is likely enough, had been supplied to her by 
some more advanced student. Atleast twice more she tries to quote 
the same poet, and with even worse results. We read, “requit (sic) 
consistere rectum,” and “ nos in ceternum (sic) exsilium impositura 
cymbra ” (sic). The scraps of French scattered through the book are 
not much better. As regards accents, the author does best when she 

es them over altogether ; for, when she remembers to introduce 
them, it is much more than an even chance that she makes a blunder. 
Her errors are not, unfortunately, confined to accents. Thus we 
find a “ catalogue raisonée.” But here, again, we must guard our- 
selves against a charge of laying at her door sins of which she is 
not guilty. It isin the first volume that she makes “ catalogue” 
feminine. In another passage, we believe—but we have mislaid 
the reference—she agreeably varies the gender. Whether, moreover, 
at the same time she corrects her spelling and writes “raisonné” 
that we forget. Early in the second volume we read that a lady's 
dress was chiffonné. Sixty pages or so further on we find that 
another lady looked “a chiffonée wreck of pleasure.” Not only 
does our author here vary the spelling, but also the.gender. It is 
not easy to see, however, why the English word for dress should 
be masculine and the English word for wreck should be feminine. 
In the same volume we come across such a gross blunder as “ aux 
petit (sic) soins.” Some excuse might perhaps be made for the 
novelists of the present day when they thus bring in their scraps of 
foreign languages. It may be, after all, that it is their modesty, 
and not their conceit, which moves them. They may have dis- 
covered for themselves that they most certainly cannot write their 
mother-tongue, and they may have hoped that their French and 
their Latin are not quite so bad as their English. We are to some 
extent willing to accept the excuse. For many a long year 
have we week after weel seen our language most shamefully 
misused and tortured by the swarms of worthless writers who 
are always on the buzz; but yet we never grow the least more 
used to the sight. But when any other language is ill used we can 
bear it with patience, and can content ourselves with a laugh at 
the absurd display of pedantic ignorance. We are in this some- 
what like the old farmer who, when he was plied with arguments 
for Free-trade, listened in silence till he was told to remember how 
much good it would do, not only to Englishmen, but also to 
foreigners. “Them’s a kind of people,” he said, “that I have no 
manner of feeling with.” 

But it is time to from our author's fanguage to her 
story, though the account that we shall give of this will at once 
lead us back to her language. For it is impossible to bring before 
the reader the fine people in whom she delights unless we use her 
own words to describe them. For instance, the Vicar makes his 
introductory quotation from Horace to the wife of a squire. Now 
there are squires and squires, and Mr. Desborough and his wife 
were at the very top of the class. This is at once understood 
when Mrs. Desborough is introduced to us sitting gracefully at 
home on a satin sofa in one of the rooms of an old pile that stood 
in a grand old seignorial estate, with her matronly figure undu- 
lating with creamy lace, and her genial smile. Moreover, she is hand 
in glove with a duchess. By the way, are not our novelists be- 
coming a little rash in their extravagant use of dukes and 
duchesses? Few stories are now thought complete without one; 
and yet, when we have once grown used to ducal rank—and we 
are growing used to it very fast—on what can our writers 
rely to excite our feelings, not only of admiration, but even 
of awe? It was but the other day that at a country railway- 
station a gentleman was heard to exclaim, in reply to some 
interesting anecdotes about one of these great men who lived in 
an adjoining county, “ Damn the Duke, sir. Let us talk of some- 
thing else.” The fault really rests with our novelists. We warn 
them that, if they do not remain contented, for a time at least, 
with a marqness, damning dukes may become lamentably common. 
Be that as it may, it is a Duchess that we have on our hands at 


present, and she is protected by her sex from every profane utter- | 
ance. She was not of noble origin, but was merely the daughter | 


of a rich commoner. ‘ Yet she was well qualified in every respect 
to fill a duchess’s place, wearing his [the Duke’s] honours with 
little sovereign airs, and dispensing her hospitalities with a know- 
ledge of amalgamation and combination of which the Duke was 
totally ignorant.” She -was also “queen-like, swan-like, undu- 
lating ”—at least, so she was described by the Vicar,whose scholar- 
ship was elegant. She was a fair chitelaine, a graceful a 
Duchess. hen she drove out she drove in a ducal carriage, and, 
what was no less surprising, her servants also were ducal. Letters 
that were taken either to her or to her husband were given into 
ducal hands. The very stables were ducal, yet so great was the 
ducal condescension that they opened on one occasion to receive a 


country parson’s equine companion—in plain English, his cob, It 
is pleasant to know, where all was so a grand and ducal, that 
the Duchess was not above “ sipping the gossip-flavoured bever- 
age, alike welcome in the castle and the cabin”—in other words, 
she drank tea. Great though she was, she was by 
the only child of an earl. But it is vain to attempt to para- 
phrase our author's language, and we shall therefore let her, 
in her own words, describe this young lady, this “scion of 
nobility ” we mean, Lady Valentina was, then, the only daughter 
of the fourteenth Earl of Beaurepaire. “ Her associates were all of 
what is vulgarly called ‘the first cream.’ All had much the 
same training, blood, and opportunities as herself.” She was, we 
are told, a class-type. Hauteur was stamped upon her nature, 
and her beauty was royal. Her father’s house in Belgrave 
Square had a super-portal gardenette, and in it she enun- 
ciates an interesting physical fact, and gets introduced to the 
reader. She looked yery regal as she sat in a tight-fitting black 
velvet dress, with a large ruffle of creamy lace about her neck. 
How she would haye looked had the dress been loose-fitting or 
yellow, and had the lace of the ruffle been buttery fon, of 
creamy, that we are nowhere told. In a white satin dress, how- 
ever, she looked superbly regal; and in buttery lace, for all we 
know, she might have looked regally superb. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, considering her long descent, that she surpassed even a 
ducal wife—a duchess, we mean. ‘The Duchess,” our author 
tells us, “ was grande dame to a degree that crushed the un- 
initiated ; but all the lustre of her queenliness paled before the more 
effortless unaimed at tranquillity of the imperial Valentina.” The 
following specimen of the conversation of these two ladies of rank 
cannot but be interesting to the reader:— 

“ You, duchess; oh, yes, of course you are privileged to speak as you 
please, still I disagree with you. Nothing, according to my opinion, is so 
detestable as strongly-marked individual qualities. Did I unfortunately 


possess them, I would devote my life to uprooting them as though they 
were upas trees.” 

“ Yet vapidity is surely a worse poison than originality,” persisted the 
duchess, ‘ For my part, I would rather be called clever than bon ton; but 
not being clever, I try to faire valoir my position. [ am sure that the 
world would be very stupid if everybody was—of us.” 

“Oh, duchess! how can you hold such heretical opinions. I once heard 
one of papa’s political friends say that refinement is death to originality, 
and I instantly voted him a boor, and took no further trouble to talk to 
him, though 1 was told he was amiable and a parti.” 

“ Lord Beaurepaire is very anxious you should marry,” said the duchess ; 
“he was talking to me about it only a day or two ago.” 


As a balance to these very grand people, we have “a master-work 
of diaphanous pink,” who is little better than a very dull copy of 
Becky Sharp, and who makes “vain efforts to vie with ducal 
riches.” Yet at first she seems to be on the most friendly terms 
with the Duchess. The reader soon learns that she knows some 
ducal secret, the disclosure of which might greatly disturb the 
ducal peace of mind. In the end she is bribed not to reveal it. 
She and the Duchess part for ever, and the Vicar smiles as he 
thinks “ of the fibril texture of that diaphanous fabric called ‘ female 
friendship,’” 

In this secret and in its disclosure is to be found, we suppose, 
something of what is meant bya plot. But the grand people 
get in the way so very much, and so very often block up all 
progress, that the plot is very apt to be forgotten. There is, of 
course, some love-making. ‘The Squire’s elder son makes love till 
he gets killed in a railway accident, and then his younger son 
makes love to two ladies at the same time. The Vicar, who 
deserves caning for his misquotations, makes love, though he is a 
man of fifty. The Earl, who is a widower, and a good deal 
more than fifty, makes love, and a Cheap Jack also makes 
love. No ladies, however, get married but Lady Valentina, and a 
girl whom we have quite forgotten to mention, though probably 
enough she is meant for the heroine—“the pink, a white, 
and flaxen sweet-faced Claire Bailey,” the daughter of Lady Laura 
Bailey. Something must be left to stimulate the reader's curi- 
osity, and we will not, therefore, let out who are the happy men 
who win the hands of these two ladies. We have stolen the plums 
of the book in quoting the passages that describe the Duchess and 
the only daughter of the Karl. We will maintain some show of 
moderation, and will leave the conclusion for the author to tell in 
her own words. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE Abbé Galiani was one of the most amusing members of 
the “ philosophic” circle in the eighteenth century; but his 
literary fame has not hitherto fared very well at the hands of pub- 
lishers and editors in what was almost his adopted country. Hitherto 
he has been chiefly known by references to him in Diderot’s corre- 
spondence, which are, for the most part, piquant enough. About 
six years ago his own letters received a double editing, which was 
rather worse than none at all. Barbier, the authorized editor, 
omitted many passages from a feeling of prudery; while a well- 
known pirate of the day, Antoine Serieys, who contrived to foist 
another edition on the market before Barbier’s, actually forged 
several pieces to give his version originality. The- edition, there- 
fore, which MM. Perey and Maugras have undertaken, of which 


the first volume (1) has appeared, cannot be said to be super- - 


fluous. It opens with a good essay on the author, which will 


1) L’abbé F. Galiani; Correspondance, Par L. P et G. 
MSs Paris: Calmann-Lévy. Be. 
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serve to freshen the memories of a few readers, and inform those 
of most, as to the once famous es sur les blés and their 
writer. The letters themselves are characteristic enough of the 
Grandval cénacle—good-humoured, witty, exceedingly free- 

ken, but showing a kindly and intelligent nature. On religious 
and philosophical subjects they are perhaps rather Voltairian than 
Holbachian. The ‘Abbs was a great archeologist, and especially 
an authority on coins and medals. His letters contain not a few 
anecdotes which go to show that the common notion that 
numismatists are even more lax in their ideas of property than 
bibliomaniacs is by no means ill founded. 

M. Wallon makes rapid way with the instructive but lugubrious 
and rather monotonous task which he has imposed on himself. 
His fourth volume (2) opens with the preliminary examination of 
Cécile Renault for attempting the life of Robespierre (Prairial 
an II.), and extends to Messidor of the same year, ending with the 
huge fournées of victims (sixty on the rgth, fifty on the 21st, 
forty-six on the 22nd) sacrificed in consequence of the pretended 
conspiracy of the prisons. No individual victim of great note 
emerges from the crowd of murdered men and women during these 
months, unless it be the infamous Jourdan Coupe-téte, in whose 
case the Saturn-like propensities of the Republic are certainly not 
to be regretted. But every page is a fresh and conclusive indict- 
ment aguinst the Revolution. “The blood which flowed in most of 
these cases was perfectly pure, at least in so far as the immediate 
cause of death went. Propos inciviques is, perhaps, the commonest 
charge. One person is accused, because by exhibiting himself 
minus a leg, he has deterred recruits from enlisting; another, for 
selling images of saints; others for opposing the destruction of a 
statue of Stanislaus Leczynski; others for refusing to take 
assignats at “ And thus Fouquier Tinville and his accomplices 
are kept well up to their work. 

That it cannot have been altogether desirable to be Mme. de Staél’'s 
husband is a a not likely to be disputed by anybod 
acquainted with Mme. de Staél’s works. M. Léouzon le Duc’s 
volume (3) now does something more for M. de Staél than this, 
The object of the author is, indeed, rather historical than bio- 
graphical, and he adds to the correspondence of the Ambassador 
that of his successor, Baron Brinkman. Incidentally, however, he 
succeeds in showing that M. de Staél was a person of no incon- 
siderable talent and of an upright and steadtast character. The 
notorious sympathy of the Swedish Ambassador for the revolu- 
tionary party, a sympathy which does not seem to have been by 
any means merely the result of the inspiration of his wife, and 
which was strong enough to oppose directly the projects of his 
master, Gustavus ITII., has, it would appear, somewhat biassed his 
biographer. But M. Léouzon le Due, if not absolutely unbiassed, 
isa very fair writer, and he makes out a grave case against 
Gustavus as being by no means a disinterested champion of royalty 
for royalty’s sake. The correspondence of Brinkman dates later— 
in fact, on the eve of Napoleon’s coup d'état of Brumaire, and is 
a contribution far from valueless to the history of that important 
crisis, 

The second volume of M. Lenormant’s Za grande Grice (4) 
is occupied for nearly half of its space with the great and interest- 
ing city of Croton, a subject which lends itself particularly well 
to the author's system of mingled historical and topographical 
treatment. The two hundred pages which Croton occupies are 
followed by a short, but very attractive, chapter on the famous 
temple of Juno-Lacinia (it seems to us, on literary and not 
pedantic principles, right to use the Roman form in reference to a 

lace whose main interest concerns Roman times, though M. 
 pewrllbemey with the fear of modern sciolism before his eyes, uses 
Hera). This, almost the sole surviving edifice which has direct 
connexion with the great Carthaginian chief, survived intact, or 
nearly so, till the sixteenth century, when a fiend of a bisho 
most happily named Antonio Lucifero—pulled most of it down to 
build his palace at Oroton. Catanzaro and Squillace, rich in 
= memories, complete the list of the subjects of the 
volume. 

Venetian ambassadors and ambassadors to Venice have contri- 
buted notably to the library of diplomatic literature. M. Zeller’s 
rather ambitiously titled book (5) concerrs itself with the embassy 
of a certain Guillaume Pellicier, Bishop of Montpellier, to the 
Seignory during the years 1539-1542. The materials are very 
well worked up, so much so that the book really answers to its 
title, inasmuch as it shows the multifarious duties, now divided, as 
far as they are recognized at all, between ambassadors and consuls, 
which a plenipotentiary of the sixteenth century had to fulfil in re- 
ference to art and literature and commerce as well as to politics. 

The tenth and eleventh volume of M. Thiers’s speeches (6) cover 
the Pe 1865-1868. Among the speeches here collected are, it is 
hardly necessary to say, many in reference to German policy in 
the year 1866. It is also hardly necessary to say to students of 
political history that these speeches display in many parts a 


(2) Histoire du tribunal révolutionnaire de Paris. Par H. Wallon. 
Tome 4. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 


2 Correspond d tique du baron de Stail-Holstein. Par 
uzon le Duc. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

(4) La grande Gréce. Par F, Lenormant. Tome mu. Paris: Calmann- 
Lévy. London: Dulau. 

(3) La diplomatie frangaise au XVItme siécle. Par J. Zeller. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 

(6) Discours parlementaires de M. Thiers. Par M. Calmon. Tomes 
zo, 1x. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


remarkable political prescience, joined to a certain incapacity to 
comprehend the actual state of France and of French power, 
Still more exciting at the time, though they are less interesting 
now, were the discourses on the Mexican expedition and on the 
liberty of the press (Feb. 1868). 

It is not very easy to decide whether a sign of the times is or is 
not to be discovered in the multitude of semi-philosophical, semi- 

litical essays of an saggy nay character which now 
issue from the French press. We have before us several such at 
the present moment, and we cannot say that their literary or 
philosophical ability by any means equals the zeal with which the 
authors have attacked large subjects easy to talk about with a 
very little knowledge, but not easy to discuss with any chance of 
ae to the reader, unless the essayist isa rather exceptional person. 

. Ferraz (7), who seems to be a veteran schoolmaster of consider- 
able official distinction, discusses the rights and duties of man, in a 
manner which does not strike us as original or exhaustive. Culti- 
vate your minds, keep your tempers, do not commit suicide, respect 
other a rights, says M. Ferraz—maxims excellent, but a little 
trite. . Deschanel (8), who has, if we mistake not, been 
honoured by the Republican party since the appearance of this 
book with M. Littré’s seat in the Senate, has produced another 
book which is in part of the same hollow kind, abounding with 
the specious generalities (Ze travail est le pere du droit, §c.) which 
have always been the curse of French politics. M. Deschanel, 
however, writes at any rate with knowledge, if with a certain 
parti pris ; his book is abundantly supplied with facts, and his his- 
torical and literary equipment gives him some texts (notably the 
Satyre ménippée) on which it is difficult to be dull. 

Liétre social (9) is yet another of the little books on great sub- 
jects which are so easy to write and so difficult to write well. M. 
Hayem shuflles his platitudinous counters with a great deal of 
gravity, and that is the most we can say for him. M. Gilliot (10), 
on the other hand, has attempted not so much the difficult as the 
impossible, that is to say, to give the origins of religious and social 
institutions in two hundred pages. He is careful, if not always 
accurate ; quotes a good deal, and not always without advantage 
to the reader ; but it is not easy to believe that his book can be of 
much service to any real student. All these books are respect~ 
able enough in intention. M. Desmaze has only to thank his 
sensational title (11) if a suspicion is aroused by it of an un- 
worthy purpose. There is, however, little that is really objection- 
able in the book, which is a bald and very incomplete summary of 
some of the facts of its unsavoury subjects. 

M. A. Brachet (12) laboriously exculpates himself in his preface 
from the charge of having composed his book @ propos of the 
Tunisian expedition. The exculpation seems sufficient, but leaves 
a considerable feeling of surprise in the reader. For the only 
apparent motive which M. Brachet could have had for blackening 
the Italian character and stirring up French bile against Italy 
vanishes, 

Three small pamphlets deserve notice—a short but clear 
essay (13) on Jewish history, by M. Darmesteter; an energetic 
protest (14), by a writer who does not give his name, against the 
‘Lunisian expedition ; and a very good reprinted tractate (15) on 
French pronunciation. 

In Russes et Allemands (16) M. Victor Tissot has collected 
divers articles which have proceeded from his lively and in- 
dustrious pen on the two subjects of his title. M. Tissot, who is 
nothing if not picturesque, does not fail to avail himself of the 
opportunities given by Nihilism, bureaucratic corruption, &c. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that the most vigorous strokes of the 
tar-brush are given, not to St. Petersburg, but to Berlin. M. 
Tissot’s opinions on the moral shortcomings of the pays des 
milliards are sutliciently well known. 

It is becoming a regular custom for the contributors of French 
journals to reprint their lighter articles under some eccentric 
(catchpenny, the unkind it call) title. Gare les jambes! (17) is 
simply a collection of rather personal papers on various su _— 
We cannot honestly say that they were particularly worth re- 
printing. 

The novel results of the new system of universal military ser- 
vice in France have naturally suggested themselves as a promisi 

ubject to many ingenious writers. M. Henri Amic’s (18) “ Mon 
with the Reserve,” which M. Bastien Lepage has decorated on the 
cover with a presentment of an exceedingly smart recruit, is a 
well-written little book, without bumptiousness or straining at 
jocular effect. It gives an apparently faithful and not uninterest- 


(7) Nos devoirs et nos droits. Par M. Ferraz. Paris: Didier. 
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ing cope of the mild hardships and placid excitements of a | being the genuine collections of a trustworthy “ folk-lorist.” This 
pont 


’s soldiering. 
No one who speaks with knowl 


appearance is not injured by the fact that they are for the most 
, whatever his dislike to the | part rather prosaic in form (though not in substance), inasmuch 


inciples, the conduct, or the results of the French Revolution, | as no suspicion of working » tong ; ossible. Many of them belong 
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can honestly deny that a good deal of construction as well as an 
jmmense amount of destruction was accomplished under it. Per- 
haps not the least of its less obnoxious feats was the relieving of 
France from its old reproach of being the worst educated of the 
fully civilized countries of Western Europe. M. Hippeau (19) has 
added to his already very considerable work in the departments of 
belles-lettres and of educational science an interesting reprint of 
speeches and reports on the subject of education during the Revo- 
jutionary period. The value of the collection may be roughly indi- 
cated by mentioning that Mirabeau, Talleyrand, and Condorcet are 
among the authors, as well as the inferior, but still important, 
names of Romme, Daunou, and Fourcroy. Two of the excellent 
year-books with which France is perhaps even better provided 
than England present themselves rather late, but in all proba- 
bility as early as possible. The range of L’année artistique (20) 
is very wide, embracing not merely Europe, but the United States, 
and aiming at the supply of information not merely as to ex~- 
hibitions, sales, &c., but as to the’art administration of the different 
countries. The execution seems fairly satisfactory, considering the 
vastness of the plan. The theatrical and musical Annual of 
MM. Noél and Stoullig (21), on the other hand, practically confines 
itself to the Paris stage,and a stout volume of nearly eight 
hundred gives room enough for treatment. The editors have 
even reprinted the proceedings in the suit of the Frangais against 
Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, during which that lady's advocate dis- 
—— the famous resemblance between Mlle. Bernhardt and 
itania. 

We may notice in the Revue des arts décoratifs (22) a plate re- 
aes a very remarkable piece of chasing in iron by M. Emile 

ernier. 

Some poetical and dramatic work, new or reprinted, of interest 
comes before us this month. M. F. Coppée’s Contes en vers et 
poéstes diverses (23) has reached in its third edition, an honour 
not common to French poets nowadays, It contains some {air 
examples of the rather facile pathos which has made M. Coppée | 
popular. There is a good legend for M. Bonnat’s well-known and 
admirable portrait of M. Victor Hugo. But we must own that 
the piece we like best in the book is a ballade of M. Théodore de 
Banville’s in reply to M. Coppée. 

The late M. Paul Albert was a professeur of talent, who died 
just after his election to a chair at the Collégede France, the great 


ambition of schoolmasters in that country. His son now edits | 
The prose consists of | 


some remains (24) in prose and verse. 
critical essays on literary subjects. They are well written, full of 
sensible and just reflections, and hold the balance between classics 
and romantics with an even hand. A certain timidity almost 
approaching to frigidity of expression, and an absence of grasp 
and freshness of view, are their chief drawbacks. It is not clear 
whether these arise from personal modesty, which seems to have 
been a characteristic of the author's, or from an exaggeration of 
the academic habit of avoiding anything startling or eccentric. 
The verse is often pleasing, but rarely vigorous, though there are 
some fair philosophical sonnets. One poem has, we confess, 
puzzled us. M. Albert has an indignant sonnet, dated 1871, reca- 
pitulating the woes of France, emphasizing its desire for ven- 
geance, &c., and ending 

Le deuil est sur la France! Et c’est dans ce moment 

Que Vendéme a Ronsard éléve une statue. 
We should like to ask, Why not? How is the commemoration 
of the great Frenchmen of the past unpatriotic or undutiful to the 
France of the present and the future ? 

Under the title of Paravents et tréteaux (25) M. Jacques Normand 
has published a pleasant volume of dramatic trifles—monologues, 
prologues, epilogues, e¢ omne "oa exit in logue. These things are 
popular in France just now, thanks to the talent of M. Coquelin 
and others of their interpreters, and M. Normand fashions them 
with considerable skill. 

The useful 7/édtre de campagne, a treasure for persons addicted 
to amateur theatricals, has reached its seventh volume (26). The 
contents range from comedies to monologues, and among the 
authors are MM. Legouvé, Cros, E. d’Hervilly, G. de Letoriére. 
Guillemot, Normand, &c. 

M. Reynard’s careful, if not very spirited, prose translation (27) 
of the Orlando Furioso has reached its fourth and last volume in 
M. Lemerre’s pretty Petite Bibliotheque Littéraire. 

M. Paul Sébillot's Breton tales (28) have all the appearance of 


(19) L’instruction publique en France pendant la révolution, Par C. 
Hippeau. Paris: Didier. 

(20) L’année artistique, 1880-81. Troisitme année. Par V. Champier. 
Paris: Quantin. 

(21) Les annales du thédtre et de la musique, 1880. Sixitme année, 
Par E. No#l et E. Stoullig. Paris: Charpentier. 

(22) Revue des arts décoratifs. Mai 1881. Paris: Quantin. 

(23) Contes en vers et poésies diverses. Par F. Coppée. Paris: 
Lemerre. 

(24) Poétes et pocsies. Par P. Albert. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

(25) Paravents et tréteaux, Par J. Normand. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(26) Thédtre de campagne, 7*me série. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(27) Roland furieux. Traduction par F, Reyn:rd. Paris: Lemerre. 

(28) Contes des paysans et des pécheurs. Prr Paul S¢billot. Paris: 
Charpentier. 


to a special and interestin e legends of the “houles” or 
sea-washed caves of the Cétes-du-Nord. The others include, of 
course, variations of universally prevalent stories. Among the 
less common of these may be noticed two or three versions of the 
incident which. forms the basis of “ Wandering Willie’s Tale” in 
Redgauntlet. 

Among novels the first place must be given to Le bachelier (29), 
the second part of Jacques Vingtras. Politically speaking, we can 
pretend to no great esteem or sympathy for M. Vallés. But 
he is perhaps, out of Russia and Germany, the most typical 
representative of the genuine Irreconcilable who has sworn 
war to the knife against social arrangements merely because the 
are social arrangements—the réfractaire, as he would himself ca 
the animal ; ont be is certainly one of the most accomplished in 
a literary point of view. His perverse bitterness, further em- 
bittered, rather than sweetened, now and then by a kind of acrid 
good sense, finds a literary expression, which is not at all to be 
despised, in Jacques Vingtras. The follies of the younger Repub- 
licans in 1848-1851 are depicted here with a really admirable 
mixture of satire and regret; and the desperate hatred of the 
Coup d’état which all France now pretends to feel, but which at 
the time was limited to a very small fraction of the people, has 
never been better expressed, nor its reason—the impotence and 
cowardice of the anti-Imperialists themselves—more clearly 
indicated. The book also contains curious and apparently 
autobiographical struggles of a young man who has education 
and nothing else. This giving of education and nothing else 
is, it should be said, a main ground of M. Vallés’s quarrel 
with society; and here he is perhaps worth the attention 
of educational reformers. M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, in Le pavé 
de Parts (30), well sustains his reputation as a Fg of 
sensations. A great deal of gambling, a murder, a duel where one 
combatant is spitted like a lark and the other has his head 
simultaneously split like a cocoanut, await the eager amateur. 
Of its kind the book is not a bad one, though it introduces the 
reader to some very bad company. M. Hector Malot (31), in a 

fairly interesting book, has been bold enough to make his heroine 

black—actually black—and of the “ nigger” type. M. Garennes (32) 
or his publishers have thought, it seems, that the glorious 
successes over the Kroumirs demand the re-impression of a 
Chauvinist novel of the Empire. The difference of tone strikes 
the ear oddiy, but who shall say which is the more false—the cant 
of twenty years ago, or the cant of to-day? Pascaline (33) isa 
rather uninteresting crime-and-spiritualism novel, written in the 
awkward and now Be as form of a judicial dossier, composed 
of narratives and depositions of different persons. 


(29) Le bachelier. Par Jules Vallés. Paris: Charpentier. 

(30) Le pavé de Paris. Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 
(31) Pompon. Par H.Malot. Paris: Dentu. 

(32) Le sergent Villajoux. Par E. Garennes, 2*™e édition. Paris: 


Ollendorff. 
(33) Pascaline, Par G. de Parseval-Deschénes. Paris: Plon. 
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